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{Portrait Miniatures in South Kensington 
Museum. 


Y bringing together, in a 
fire-proof building, and in 
London, the much-prized 
treasures — heirlooms — 
tied down with legal re- 
strictions, and accompa- 
nied with all the fears of 
fire and injuries and 

, losses of every kind that 

zo unwillingness can sug- 

*. gest, with all their little 

omissions, a noble “ exhi- 

bition of portrait minia- 
tures ” has been provided 
and may be studied at 

South Kensington. Many 

thanks to her Majesty’s 

Committee of Council on 


sixty-nine gentlemen of | 
the Committee, thanks | 
to Mr. Secretary Cole | 
(C.B.), and thanks to the | 
cataloguers. 

The collection was} 





and it is now open to the 
world, with three thousand and eighty-one 
examples— many marvellous, many excellent, 
very many interesting, some mysterious, and not 
a few of very little moment. Still, we are glad 
to see them together, just as they are, and in so 
central a spot as Brompton. 

The catalogue before us is a very handsomely- 
printed octavo volume, of three hundred and 
more pages, and has, as we have already men- 
tioned, a short “ Introductory Notice,” by Mr. 
Samuel Redgrave, partly quoted in our last. 

The compilation and publication of a fall and 
satisfactory catalogue of a “loan” that is a tem- 
porary exhibition of works of art (a splendid 
annual) is no easy matter. The certainty that 
thousands on thousands will gaze with wonder, 
admiration, and ignorance on the portrait minia- 
tures they see, was not properly before the minds 
of the House of Commons, the other night, when 
they were talking about the exhibition. It is 
true that neither Lord Palmerston nor Mr, 
Gladstone, on one side, nor Lord Derby nor Mr. 
Disraeli, on the other, need be told about Sir 
William Temple or Josiah Wedgwood, Hobbes 
the philosopher, or Hampden the patriot. True, 
also, that there are thousands of schoolboys who 
are well up in English and foreign biography , 
but still, there are tens of thousands more than 
pleased, and to be pleased, with this Govern- 
ment exhibition who would find their instruction 
and delight more complete had the catalogue 
been even more full than it is ;—if the character 
of the persons represented (as weighed by really 
great names) had been appended tothe numbers in 
it. We remember, in our boyish days, an actually 
well-educated lady (out of the art, it will be seen, 
of recognising likenesses) mistaking the busts of 
blind old Homer and ringleted Virgilius Maro 
for blind King George III. and the Princess 
Charlotte. “Whom is that meant for?” said 
Lady K. to Sir Henry, at a Royal Academy 
exhibition. “Why, my dear, Lord Fitz , to 
be sure.” And what was my lady’s reply ? “ And 





Education, thanks to the 


ordered and set about in | representations of the two great Cecils of the 
the March of last year, | reigns of Elizabeth and James ;—nothing from 


never recognised the likeness had she not 
been told. 

Before proceeding further in what we 
have to say about this great Miniature Exhi- 
bition, we would say one word touching the 
use throughout the catalogue of the title or 
distinction of “ Miniaturist.’’ Holbein and 
Hilliard, Isaac and Peter Oliver, John Hos- 
kins and Samuel Cooper, Christian Frederic 
Zincke and Henry Bone, nearer our own time, 
would not have known what the calling or pro- 
fession meant. John Hoskins, one of the great- 
est of the several names we have mentioned, 
signs his will as “ John Hoskins, Limner ;” and 
the illustrious Sir David Wilkie, who died in 
1841, was “ Limner” to the Queen for Scotland. 
We trust that “ miniaturist” will not take 
dictionary root in “the Queen’s English.” 

That mighty master in miniature Isaac Oliver 
leaves in his will (he died in 1617) to his famous 
son Peter, “all my drawings and lymning pic- 
tures, be they histories, stories, or anything of 
lymning whatsoever.”* And while Isaac and 
Peter Oliver engage our attention, let us state 
for the information of the Committee of Council 
on Education, future editors of Walpole, and 
future catalogue compilers, with kindest intent, 
that Peter Oliver died in 1648, not in 1660. His 
will, dated 13th of December, 1647, may be seen 
for a shilling in Doctors’ Commons, where it was 
proved on the 15th of December, 1648. 

There are many portrait-miniatures in well- 





Miss in her teens ; or the lady who, when asked 
in a court of law how old she was then (when 
the transaction took place), replied with sweet 
reluctant delay, and “said a smile to a tear” 
kind of look—* She did not know how old she 
was THEN; but she knew (her modesty still on 
the increase) how young she was Now.” This 
was up to the mark of Mrs. Mary Anne Clarke’s 
reply (in the Duke of York case) to Mr. John 
Wilson Croker. Pride and paint, Dryden says, 
in his famous epistle to Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
were the main causes of the fall of Eve. It is 
true, he afterwards omitted four lines, in which 
the cause is so characteristically told by the 
great poet. 

The seeming wonder we have expressed that 
ladies have not taken to limning or miniature 
painting, is strengthened by a practice which 
we find, from the collection of miniatures under 
review, more customary than we thought it. 
Many early limnings are drawn and coloured on 
the backs of playing cards. Miss Arabella 
Fermor’s painted face, in beautiful miniature 
art, on the back of the queen of hearts, and 
Lord Petre’s patched and powdered face, of a 
like skill, on the back of the knave of diamonds, 
would command good money “ quotations ” 
under the King-street hammer of Messrs. 
Christie, Manson, & Woods. 

Were we to “place” Mr. Redgrave’s “ minia- 
turists ” in the order of their several merits, we 
should be inclined to rank them somewhat in 





| known collections in England that are not (very 
rich, we repeat, as it is) in this Kensington 
| garnering. We find nothing here from Bur- 
leigh House (the Marquis of Exeter’s) ; 

nothing here from Hatfield House (the ieniels 
| of Salisbury’s) — the wealthy in works-of-art 


the Vere, Cavendish, Bentinck, and Harley col- 
lections at Welbeck (the Duke of Portland’s) ;— 
nothing from Hamilton Palace (Duke Hamil- 
ton’s) ;—nothing from Longleat (the Marquis of 
Bath’s) ;—nothing from Ham House, in Surrey, 
the seat of the Earl of Dysart, where we have 
seen the finest and largest John Hoskins we have 
ever seen; though we were at the Manchester 
Exhibition, and saw the Welbeck and Bulstrode 
collections formed with so much judgment and 
liberality by three Harleys of three generations : 

(1) the Lord High Treasurer Oxford ; (2) his son | 
(Vertue’s friend in art; Oldys’s friend in litera- | 

ture, and still much more), Edward Earl of | | 
Oxford, a magnificent and munificent collector ; | 

and (3) his daughter, Margaret Cavendish Harley, 
the Duchess of Portland, whose name is insepar- | 
ably connected with art in the precious “ Port- 
land Vase” of antiquity and all time. What we 
have said, however, is not by any means intended 
to reflect on those who have gathered together 
the Brompton exhibition, for they have worked 
well; but to show the amount of this description 
of wealth to be found in England. 

It seems strange that in an art so exquisitely 
delicate as miniature painting, women have not 
excelled. One would have thought that the 
delicate fingers and lustrous eyes that make 
such marvellous work with needlefuls of coloured 
silks and threads, would be able to supply “a 
Queen of Beauty” on the reverse of a queen 
of hearts in a pack of playing-cards. Few have 
heard, or will ever hear, of Mary Beale, of the 
seventeenth century ; of Frances Reynolds (Sir 
Joshua’s sister), in the eighteenth century; or 
of Maria Cosway or Mary Ann Knight, in the 
nineteenth century. Staring into handsome 
men’s faces, to transfer their lineaments to 
canvass or cardboard, is not altogether becoming 








* See the will of Isaac Oliver, first printed in 1963, by 
the Camden Society, in “ — from Doctors’ Commons,” 
edited by John Bruce. oon ‘= Vertue drew up a cata- 
logue in January, 1742, of “The Right Honourable the 
Countess of Oxford’s leinaiatuwen. | namel and Limned 
Pictures, in one of the cabinets near the door,” It is 





s0 it is;—and how very like.” My lady had 








still in MS, 


this way; and we base our judgment on more 


j examples than are to be found in the present 


collection, admirable as it is :— 


Hans Holbein. 
Nicholas Hilliard. 
Isaac Oliver. 


colours, Samuel Cooper. 
ard 4 Peter Oliver. 
- John Hoskins. 
| Thomas Flatman. 
ivory. . . . . . 
L Sir William Ross. 
Petitot. 
In L f Zincke. 
enemas U Henry Bone, R.A. 


Robert White. 
William Faithorne, 
David Loggan. 


In 
pencil, 
uncoloured. George Vertue. 


In chalks ( Samuel Cooper. 


or ere er 
crayons, t Archibald Skirving. 

We purposely omit the living. 

As pictures of saints are known by their 
| emblems, so many of the nameless miniatures in 
this and other collections might be identified by 
the mottos they bear. Let us illustrate our 
position. Supposing there was in the Kensing- 
ton collection a fine miniature of the age of 
Charles I., like the great Marquis of Montrose, 
and so called but upon insufficient authority : 
all doubt would be at an end if the minia- 
ture bore the emblem of two rocks with a 
chasm between, a lion mounted on a pinnacle, 
and the motto “Nil Medium;” for such a 
seal was used by the gallant Graham, as 
we know by existing letters in his own hand- 
writing. Again, could we find in the collection 
a miniature said to represent Dr. Donne, the 
divine and poet, “in a melancholy posture,” and 
with a motto about it, “ De Tristitia ista libera 
me,” we should reduce all doubt to certainty, for 
we know, on indisputable authority, that Donne 
gave his portrait to the poet Earl of Ancrum 
with such a motto. Again, should we see a con- 
temporary miniature believed to be Sir Philip 
Sydney, and like the known portraits of him, we 
should have full confirmation of its being 80, 
beyond cavil, if it carried the motto “Sine 
refluxu,” alluding to the Caspian Sea, which 
neither ebbeth nor floweth. Other instances 
might be given in great numbers; and here let 
us observe, that among the Trustees of our 
National Portrait Gallery a first-rate herald and 
a first-rate genealogist are sadly wanting, men 
like Garter-King-at-Arms and Mr. John Gough 
Nichols. 

Several portrait limnings or miniatures in 
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early MSS. on vellum and on paper are of all- 
absorbing interest to Englishmen. Such (fore- 
most above all) is the whole-length of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, the father of English poetry, among 
the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum, most 
admirably copied with its colours by Henry 
Shaw into one of his many capital contributions 
to the history of Medizval art. Oeccleve, the 
poet, was the scholar of Chaucer and the artist. 
Such, too (if we could fully believe in it) is the 
William Caxton, the father of English printing, 
among the Lambeth Palace MSS8.,—believed in 
by Vertue and Horace Walpole, but very much 
doubted as “ Caxton” by an accomplished 
English antiquary, the late Thomas Hudson 
Turner, who, in several conversations we had 
with him on the subject, was more than a Dis- 
senter—an Unbeliever. An Act of Parliament 
alone (such as was passed in the Soane Museum 
case, respecting the Hogarths for South Ken- 
sington) could have removed these for a time 
to Kensington; but we own: to a hankering 
wish, shared in by many, to have seen them 
there. 

“A minute” of the Right Honourable the 
Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Most 
Honourable Privy Council on Education, under 
whose careful auspices this “ Special Exhibition” 
has been brought together, could move Lambeth 
and Whitehall to Kensington without any risk, 
to the gratification of an innocent and instruc- 
tion-loving desire. 

Here we must close for the present. Three 
thousand and eighty-one miniatures are not to 
be fully examined, passed judgment upon, and 
written about in a hurry. 








ARCHITECTURAL NOTES OF 
TRAVELLERS. 


Mvucu valuable information connected with 


part of this Roman line of overland ronte, on the 
banks of the Bosphorus, that Constantine de- 
termined to transform the small Greek city of 
Byzantium into a vast midway emporium, that 
should, from its position as the link of the east 
and west, become the centre of the vast empire 
that comprised both Europe and Asia within the 
circuit of its dominion. After this foundation of 
Constantinople, and the subsequent separation 
of the vast Romanised world into the empires of 
the East and West, Greece and the regions im- 
mediately to the north, as far as the Danube, 
became the European centre of the arts of the 
Eastern empire, as Syria had been under the 
Greek dynasties, in the Hast. It was, then, 
under the sway of the Eastern emperors that 
Byzantium, under its new name of Constanti- 
nople, became the brilliant centre of that Early 
Christian art which we term Byzantine; and 
an endless number of churches and monas- 
teries erected in that interesting style sprang 
up in every part of these European provinces of 
the Eastern emperors. From the fifth to the 
fifteenth century, a period of a thousand years, 
this staie of things continued, though for the 
last half of that period undergoing gradual 
declension and decay. And then came the 
overwhelming conquests of the Turks, the fall 
of Constantinople in 1453, and the absorption of 
all the fine region in question into the gloomy 
darkness of the Turkish empire; since which 
time, four centuries of oblivion have, as it were, 
utterly effaced both the Classic and Byzantinian 
glories of Macedonia, Thessaly, Epirus, and 
all the surrounding provinces as far as the 
Adriatic, from the pages of artistic record. 

It is only within the last few years that light 
has been let in upon some portions of this in- 
teresting region. The still lamented M. Papeti, 
who made a charming series of drawings of 
the churches and monasteries of Mount Athos, 
with their curious Byzantine frescoes still fresh 
and bright upon their glistening golden grounds, 
was one of the pioneers in this direction. Since 
then, the Macedonian exploration, under the 
authority of the French Government, has added 
greatly to our knowledge of the noble remains 
of art still existing in these provinces, and the 
grand marble doors from a Macedonian tomb, 
with the bronze hinges still perfect, now in 





architecture and its history lies buried in books 


of travels of a kind that seldom meet the eye of | 


the professional architect; books addressed to 
the general reader, and calculated to kill time 
agreeably, with a sprightly narrative of the or- 


dinary incidents of travel, — books, in short, | 


which the busy architect, in the pursuit of an 


active profession, bas not the time even to glance | 


at. And yet the authors of such books are often 


persons of cultivated taste in art, whoseldom fail | 
to record their impressions of any remarkable | 


monuments they meet with; not umfrequently 
deseribing works of art which lie out of the 
beaten track of legitimate artistic touring, and 
which in many cases are not referred to in any 
existing works of a professedly artistic character. 

Many such light books of travels that have 
recently issued from the press present to us, in 
the midst of slight gossiping chit-chat, very 
valuable information, en passant, connected with 
little known and often very remarkable monu- 
ments of art, every particular connected with 
which, however slightly hinted at, is fall of in- 
terest as coming from the actual observation of 
a recent visitor, on the spot. A new book of 
travels in Albania and Dalmatia, though only 
claiming to be a slight journal kept during a 
summer trip of a few weeks, is yet full of 
glimpses, and something more than mere 
glimpses, into the ancient architecture of a 
region which is brim-full of architectural interest 
of a kind that is very little known.* With the 
exception of various notices of the remains of 
Domitian’s palace at Spalato (almost invariably 
written Spalatro), the whole regien lying 
between the northern boundary of Greece 
proper and the course of the Danube is nearly 
a terra incognita to the modern student of art 
history. And yet it comprises within its 
limits the whole of ancient Macedonia, and was, 
during the Greek and Roman periods, quite a 
focus of European civilization. Under the do- 
minion of Rome, it was the link which con- 
nected the eastern and western divisions of the 
vastempire. It was a region studded over with 
Greek cities, which became greater and richer 
under the Roman dominion, as being directly in 
the line of overland communication with the 
Roman east. It was at the most important 





* “The Bastern Shores of the Adriatic.” B 
Viscountess Strangford, oa 


the Louvre, are sufficient to show what brilliant 
'results other expeditions of the kind may be 
| expected to bring to light of Messrs. Texier & 
| Pullan’s book we have recently spoken. 

Other less artistic and scientific travellers 
| have since been aiding and assisting in obtaining 
farther glimpses into this vast camera obseura 
of hidden art; and although architects may 
not deem such knowledge of a snfliciently aecu- 
rate nature to be professionally valuable, they 
, Should recollect what we often owe to travellers 
| who make no pretension to being either artistic 
|or scientific explorers. To M. Botta, for in- 
stance, simply a consular agent in the interests 
of French commerce, we owe the first revela- 
tions of Assyrian art on a grand scale; and to 
an English traveller, neither architect, painter, 
nor professed savant, we owe the still greater dis- 
coveries, in the same field, that have enriched 
our national museum with a noble series of monu- 
ments of a grandiose style of art hitherto un- 
known to us. When first the continental draw- 
ings of Prout, Stanfield, and Roberts, so strongly 
arrested public attention as exhibiting architec- 
tural forms and combinations, often entirely fresh 
to those who only knew our North-western Gothic, 
and the set styles of the “ five orders,” a certain 
class of architects, when it was proposed to them 
that they might get ideas from them, replied 
that, in a professional point of view, such repre- 
sentations were utterly useless, as being the 
work of persons unacquainted with the techni- 
calities of the art. Happily, this line-and-rule 
school of architects has passed, or is rapidly 
passing away. The art is fast casting off its 
mechanical and technical trammels (perhaps too 
recklessly), and its professors are ready to receive, 
at the full value, every grain of proffered in- 
formation. 

Among the chief objects of architeetural in. 
terest, described in the book of travels above 
referred to, is the Cathedral of Parenzo, now an 
insignificant place, nearly opposite Venice, on the 
Dalmatian coast of the Adriatic. When it was a 
city of some importance, during the early years 
of the Eastern Empire, and during the reign of 
Justin I., the present cathedral was built. Justin 
had interested himself greatly in church mat- 
ters, and succeeded in reconciling the Greek and 
Roman churches after a long and acrimonious 





schism; and it was during this period of eccle- 


siastical activity that several of the Byzantine 
churchesof Macedonia and the adjoinin ces 
were erected, and among others it would seem the 
Cathedral of Parenzo; for, as our ‘traveller-was 
informed, it was finished in the year 526, the 
last year of the reign of Justin I., and the year 
before the accession of Justinian. This would 
make it older than the curious and celebrated 
Byzantine Church of Santa Fosca, on the island 
of Torcello, in the Venetian laguna, and place it 
in the purest and most interesting period of 
Byzantine art. Justinian continued the efforts 
of his predecessor to re-establish the unanimity of 
the church, and to extend the influences of the 
Christian religion. He constructed twenty-five 
churches in Constantinople, besides entirely re- 
building the celebrated Church of St. Sophia, on 
a scale of such splendour, that on contem- 
plating the completion of his own work in the 
magnificent Christian temple which had arisen 
under his immediate direction, it is recorded 
(as every one knows), that he could not for- 
bear exclaiming, “Glory be to God, I have 
vanquished thee, O Solomon!” This was the 
most. vigorous and brilliant period of that 
Greco-Gothic style that sprang from the union 
of two distinct theories of art which met and 
mingled in the Eastern capital of the Roman 
empire. It was the epoch of the full develop- 
ment of the distinctive features of that kind 
of architectural composition which we term 
Byzantine. Taking into consideration the splen- 
dour and important scale of the Cathedral 
of Parenzo, one might almost feel inclined to 
dispute the date appended to it at Parenzo, 
and assign it to the reign of Justinian, more 
especially as the details of the capitals and 
other portions of the ornamentation appear to be 
very closely similar to those of St. Sophia. This, 
however, need only alter the date some twenty 
years, and that given may, in fact, belong to 
its commencement in the reign of Justin, at 
whose death it may have been left incomplete, 
and have been finished a few years later by the 
famous artists of Justinian. 

The traveller describes the building as a basi- 
lica with atrium, a two-naisled nave, and one 
chapel; a modern transept and some other 
chapels having been added at later periods, and in 
very inferior styles. “ At the east end is a rounded 
apse, as glorious in its mosaics as that of Santa 
Sophia.”” Every part of the wall and roof is, in- 
deed, covered with mosaic, as we are informed, and 
especial admiration is expressed for a group of 
nine saints and angels surrounding the Virgin 
and Child, on a gold ground. Heads of saints 
adorn the spaces between all the arches, and they 
are said to be very beautiful. To about 10 ft. 
high the walls are inlaid with whole shells of 
mother-of-pearl, let into dark brown stone, which 
looks like a rich piece of Damascus furniture,” 
and though in principle this kind of decoration 
is a somewhat rude device, it is said to be effec- 
tive, and even beautiful. The entire floor is 
composed of coarse mosaic, in curious Byzantine 
patterns; but, exclaims the traveller, “one can 
scarcely look at anything after the wall mosaics, 
except the capitals of the columns.” The columns 
themselves are of polished brown marble, and 
the capitals, exactly in the style of those of 
Santa Sophia, but perhaps a little bolder in treat- 
ment. Their design forms a perfect lacework of 
flowers, birds, and foliage, most elaborately and 
deeply undercnt, and all the features made out 
clearly and gracefully with the greatest life and 
spirit, yet with no idly superfluous work, “ Not 
a single line thrown away !” exclaims the fasci- 
nated spectator, expressing a hope at the same 
time that ere long this series of capitals may be 
photographed, as exquisite gems of Byzantine 
art 


The Baldachin is described as very fine, and 
of exceedingly curious workmanship, the ancient 
hangings not being its least interesting and 
beautiful feature. Of later date is a beautiful Re- 
naissance altar-front, entirely of silver gilt; and 
of the original date are the remains of a porch 
and cloister, of which, unfortunately, only a few 
eolumns remain. The author’s account of the 
cathedral conelndes with the expression of a firm 
conviction that it is well worth the time, ex- 
, and trouble of a special journey from 
England to see it. 
The account of the visit to Pola, a little lower 
on the coast, is not without a few remarks of 
architectural interest. The well-known amphi- © 
theatre is, of course, dwelt upen. Its vastness, 
indeed, strikes all travellers who have seen. it; 
and Sir Davy deseribes in his best 
manner the grandeur of the monument as he 





[saw it, at sunset, with the rays of yellow light 
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streaming through its arches. There is no 
attempt at architectural ornament in this vast 
structure; but the masonry is beautiful, and the 
immense stones, blocks of coarse white marble, 
of which it is built, are fitted to each other 
without mortar. 

At Fiume, a fine brown marble is noted, 
which might become a valuable commercial 
staple, as it is very abundant, easily taking a 
high polish, and its rich nut brown is described 
as being of unequalled richness. There is also 
abundance of a good yellow marble; anda valua- 
ble material for making compost should not be 
overlooked by our enterprising cement manufac- 
turers. This material is obtained from Santorin, 
and at the time of our traveller’s visit one of the 
quarries was crowded with vessels laden with it. 
So inmportant and valuable is this material, that 
a@ commission from our Royal Engineers has, it 
seems, just been sent out to examine into its 
qualities, and study the methods of working it ; 
so that our men of commercial enterprise, if not 
wishing to be left behind, should lose no time in 
seeing into the matter. 

The castle of Tersatto, near Fiume, is, at a 
distance, a very remarkable object, from its com- 
manding position. It was bought by the late 


tured in fine white marble, do not appear to 
be remarkable, except for the beauty of their 
material, The baptistery is said to be a Medieval 
copy of that of Constantine at Rome. There 
are many existing relics of the former importance 
of the cities of this region, especially during the 
period of Venetian supremacy. One of the old 
nobles of Sebenico, for instance, has a fine picture 
by Andrea Schiavone, who was a native of the 
place, and also a fine picture by Tintoretto, now 
much injured ; and he possesses also an exquisite 
piece of artistic chasing in metal, a splendid 
dagger, which formerly belonged to Matthias: 
Corvinus, king of Hungary. 

But the most interesting church in Dalmatia, 
speaking archeeologically as well as technically, 
is that of Trau. It is one of the most perfect 
examples in existence of the true Lombardic 
Romanesque, and was commenced in 1213. The 
exterior has all the massive solidity of aspect of 
the best specimens of the style, but it is well 
enriched with good ornament, which prevents 
the effect from bemg heavy. At the east end is 
a group of the usual semicircular apses, and at 








the west end a porch or arcade along the whole 





front, which, from its proportions and execution, | 
produces the finest possible effect. From the} 


of interesting specimens of Venetian architecture 
of the true type will well repay a visit, some of 
the examples being exceedingly good, especially 
a loggia by Sam Michele. But the gems of Lesina 
are the two exqnisite campanile towers of the 
Byzantine chareh. 

The picturesque Ragusa, it would seem, would 
make a delightful artistic centre from which to 
make excursions, and is, in addition, full of 
interesting objects for the student of art. The 
aneient Degana, or custom-house, is a very bean- 
tiful building, in the palatial style of the greatest 
age of Venice, but having Ragusan peculiarities 
of its own well worthy of architectural study. 
The town-hall is said to resemble the Ducal 
Palace at Venice, and to be almost as fine a build- 
ing; the six huge capitals of the colonnade being 
perhaps even richer and more beautiful than any 
of those of the famous palace of the Doges, but 
perhaps more Byzantine in style and treatment, 
——the one representing Aisculapius reading in 
his study, surrounded with various implements of 
the healing art, being a perfect marvel of 
intricacy and finish. The interior is in many 
respects as full of architectural interest as the 
exterior, and the staircase, with its noble rail of 
richly floriated ironwork, calls for special atten- 


Field Marshal Count Nugent, who wasted great | centre of the western facade rises a campanile | tion; while other specimens of the same art, in 
sums of money upon it without producing any | of two stories, which is described as of exceeding | which the Ragusars appear to have been very 
other effect than that of a vast “Castle Rack- | beauty, somewhat Oriental in style, having some | skilful, may be seen in the clock tower, Torre 
rent.” The only thing he completed was.a kind | of the Moresque characteristics which pervade | del’ Orologio, close by. The bronze well-covers 
of temple, in a bastard Grecian style, over a)}some of the Gothic work of the Spanish archi-| which abound are also very remarkable, and 


dungeon which he prepared for his own sepul- 


}tects of the same period. The great western | 


marble fountains, semi-Oriental in style, invite 


chre, and where his remains now lie. In some |entramce is described as excessively rich in| study, and appear to be full of useful hints to 


sheds about the castle are a number of fragments 
of ancient sculpture discovered in the neighbour- 
hood. They are without special interest, except 
as showing how rich the whole country is in 


artistic remains, especially of the Roman period. | 
The small city of Zara, nearly opposite to | 


Ancona, on the Italian coast, has some architec- 


tural attractions worth referring to. It was | 
onee in possession of the Venetians, and a trace | 


of their possession is found in the ancient 
gates of the city, which, though Venetianized 
on one side, still remain Roman on the other. 
Among other relics of the Venetian occupation, 
in the shape of architecture, are the hand- 
some gate, called Porta di Terra-firma, a work 


of Michaeli, erected in 1543; and a handsome | 


loggia, of true Italian style, in the Piazza 
dei Signori, close to which is a solitary Corin- 
thian column, of fine character, the last rem- 
nant of a Roman temple. 

The eathedral of Fiume is mentioned as 
a fine building, in the severe Lombardic 


style of the thirteenth century, said to, 


have been erected by the French and Venetian 
Crusaders, who made this place a permanent 
station on their way to the East. The west 
fagade is covered with arcade-work, with two 
fine rose-windows and three deeply-recessed 
doors. The capitals of the columns of the nave 
are, it appears, some of them of the severest 
Lombardic block style, while others are of a very 
florid bastard Corinthian. A remarkably beau- 
tifal triforium of white marble runs round the 
nave, and balustrades of the yellow marble, pre- 
viously referred to, inclose the chapels. The 
stalls are remarkably rich, and each is sur- 
mounted by a small gilt figure holding a scroll, 
containing the name of the stall. The erypt 


is also very fine, and in a curious style. | 


On the whole, the edifice appears well worthy 


of careful architectural study; and there | 


are other remarkable churches in the place. 
Sebenico is another of these little Dalmatian 
cities which calls out the traveller’s evident love 
of art. There is a fine loggia on the principal 


piazza; but the great attraction to the archi- | 


tect would be the cathedral, though of compara- 
tively late date, having been commenced in 
1415, and finished in 1555. The western fagade, 
which is very rich, in the transition style of the 
period, has lost many of the statues which 
originally adorned it ; but its fine rose-windows, 
one of twelve and one of twenty-four lights, 
are in remarkably perfect conditien. The 


‘interior is described as being very grand in 


general effect, and many of its details appear 
to be curious. All round the top there is a 
gallery, adorned with “square white marble 
triple columns with very elegant flower- 
mouldings.” It would be interesting to know 
more about this peculiar feature, and the details 
of its arrangement. From the centre of the edi- 
fice springs a lofty dome, the drum of which is 
pierced with what are deseribed as Cinque- 
cento windows. Each chapel of the choir is 
said te be inclosed by a range of white 
marble colonnettes; while the stalls, also sculp- 


| Sculpture, the mouldings of the doorway being 
| borderings; and what are described as “‘ the 
| fat surfaces at the sides,” are also covered with 
the “closest sculpture.” Large figures of erouch- 
ing Turks are made to play the part of Gothic 
| caryatides at thisentrance, whilestatues of Adam 
and Eve, whose history is sculptured in eompart- | 
ments around, are supported on the backs of 
winged lions of St. Mark ; and, finally, the vault- 
| ings of the porch are enriched with “ rope mould- 
ings,” springing from “spiral columns.” It) 
would seem that this western doorway as well | 
deserves a photograph as the capitals at Parenzo, | 
'over which the traveller's enthusiasm was so) 
much excited. At the end of the porch is a 
baptistery, which appears also to have its curious | 
and distinctive features. The interior of this, 
church of Trau also merits a more detailed) 
| deseription than it was the purpose of our pre- 
sent traveller to bestow upon it. Its alabaster | 
columns and good sculpture, and its curious | 
stalls richly carved in black oak, appear to be | 
very remarkable features. Then there is the) 
rich white marble pulpit, and the singular 
baldachin over the tomb of William, the son of 
Baldwin, the crusading emperor of Constan- | 
tinople. The south transept appears to be of | 
very singular and unusual character. The walls 
are divided into seventeen compartments, im each 


i 


of which is sculptured a small Cupid-tike figure | 


holding a torch; while the ceiling or roof is | 
formed, in a most singular manner, of diaper | 
pattern produced by the heads of cherubim, | 
in the midst of which is the figure of the| 
Almighty, a kind of device very common in | 
illuminated missals of the thirteenth and four- | 
teenth centuries, in which the heads are generally | 
painted in shades of rich vermillion, or in ultra- | 
| marine, heightened in the high lights with gold ; 
but, although this kind of device is common 
lenough in missal painting of the thirteenth 
| century, there is scarcely no other example of 
| its reproduction im sculpture. The capitals of 
|the main columns appear to be composed of 
figures of the same kind as those in the wall 
compartments; but the author’s notion about 
their being possibly intended for Cupids, and 
the whole transept to be a sort of temple 
of Hymen, camses the narrative to blossem 
out into facetis, which greatly obscure the 
meaning of the description. This church 
possesses some gold and silver work of very high 
character, and it is sufficiently evident that 
altogether it is well worth a pilgrimage to Dal- 
matia to examine, especially as Parenzo, and 
other places which we have still to glance at, 
lie close at hand, and may be seen during the 
same journey. 

In the Gulf of Salona, a little lower down the 
coast, the convent of Paludi should be visited, 
on account of the curiously-sculptured pavement 
of the pretty little church ; and two illuminated 


| profusely enriched with magnificently-exeented | 





volumes in the library should not be forgotten, 
as very gorgeous but somewhat coarse examples 
of a late phase of that beautiful art. 





the architectural student. The Renaissanee 
cathedral is described as very inferior to the 
Byzantine churches of Dalmatia, but the rich 
gold work encasing many of the relics, is said to 
be of truly marvellous beauty. We are told that 
much remains to be learnt concerning the beauty 
of the gold and silver work of Dalmatia, Hungary, 
andall the Slave countries. Thegold jewelry of the 
peasantry shows that the taste still exists, though 
in many instances the peculiarly wrought guld 
beads and earrings are heir-looms, which have 
been in the same family for centuries. The gate 
of the relic chapel is a specimen of delicate 
bronze work, which seems to surpass all the 
other specimens of Ragusan skill in metal work- 
ing. 

Cattaro is the next point of artistic interest 
touched at, and every one of the picturesque 
narrow streets of the place seems to be quite a 
little school of Byzantine art. “Scarcely a 
dozen yards of any one of them can be passed,” 
we are told, “ without lighting upon some deli- 
cious little morceau of Byzantine architecture,” 
and the handsome Venetian-built sea gate isa 
very fine monument. The facade of the cathe- 
dral is also worthy of close examination. Over 
the porch is a beautifully designed gallery, from 
which the bishop gives his blessing to the 
assembled people; and above it is a beautiful 
rose-window, with sixteen richly trefoiled lights ; 
while the “ soffit’ of the great entrance, and all 
its mouldings, are very richly sculptured. There 
is also a Romanesque church of good style. In 
the neighbouring inlets along the coast here, the 
artificial coleurs of architecture may be studied 
with good effect. Some of the cottages and 
Villas,— many ef them constructed in very charac- 
teristic styles,—are all highly coloured, in pink, 
yellow, or even sky blue, and the effect is often 
very happily successful. 

A trip inland to Joanina or Janina and its 
neighbourhood, will, it seems, repay the traveller 
in the shape of a profusion of ancient frescoes 
in the monastic churches of Nisi, of various 
ages, their gold grounds glistening in the “ dim 
religious light” with a singular and impressive 
effect, imparting a peculiar kind of splendour. But 
the most remarkable thing at Joanina is an altar- 
screen of exeeeding beauty in the cathedral. It 
stretches all across the church from wail to wall 
between the nave and chancel, according to the 
Greek arrangement. It is abont 40 ft. long and 
18 ft. high. Its material is walnut wood, and 
the piercings and carvings are of the greatest 
elaboration and delicacy. It is divided into 
elegantly proportioned panels, containing figures 
of saints, and farther enriched with bouquets 
and borders of fruit in high relief, which 
partially eonceal the figures of angels and 
heads of cherubim carved in lower relief 
beneath the foliage. Other screens of the 
same kind, it is said, are to be found in 
many of the Greek islands, especially at Mity- 
lene, all of which should be hunted out and 
photographed on a large scale, before decay, or 
more to be feared innovations, destroy or dis- 


| At Lesina, still lower down the coast, a number figure them. An English traveller, it appears, 
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has recently offered a very large sum of money 
for the Janina screen, but it seems that the 
ill-paid and worse fed ecclesiastics feared to 
clinch the bargain. At all events, if the work 
be equal to the expectations raised by the 
present account of it, casts might be made, 
from which a fac-simile of the work could be 
erected in plaster at the South Kensington 
Museum. 

Enough has been shown to demonstrate that 
no region could offer greater temptations for an 
architectural tour of professional character than 
the coast of Dalmatia, whence it is quite evi- 
dent that a series of architectural examples of 
great beauty, and frequently of great novelty of 
character, might be gleaned with small trouble 
or exertion. 

A railway trip to Vienna may now be rapidly 
accomplished with but few interruptions, and 
that would be a good point d’appui from which 
to visit the opposite shores of the Adriatic. 
Small steamers are once or twice a week 
making trips along the coast, and stopping 
at the various ports of the islands as well 
as those of the mainland. In short, what 
may be termed an architectural trip might 
80 easily be made to that tempting region, so 
rich in a class of Christian architecture hitherto 
very imperfectly studied, especially in its more 
Oriental aspect, that it is to be hoped the 
prospect will prove irresistible to some architect, 
who might doubly repay the expenses of his trip 
by a book on the subject of Dalmatian art, 
illustrated with a rich series of good working 
drawings, sufficiently large and accurate to serve 

as hints to our stay-at-home students. 








FAMOUS SEATS. 


THE subjective association of people with 
their accustomed places leads us to look upon 
various objects with interest which would, per- 
haps, have little charm for us but for this rela- 
tionship. After the houses in which celebrities 
have lived, and the clothes or trinkets they have 
worn, we seem to feel this association of idea in 
its greatest intensity when we look upon their 
vacant seats. Beranger gave expression to this 
feeling in his “ Songs of the People,’ when he 
caused the village crowd to exclaim, as his “ old 
and hoary dame” related her reminiscences of 
Napoleon’s visit to her house,— 


*€ Mother, and was that the chair ? 
Mother, was he seated there ?” 


As might be expected, we have several chairs 
and seats preserved as relics of departed cele- 
brities, although their number is not so large as 
we could wish. A gallery of famous seats would 
be at once instructive and attractive in the now 
frequent exhibitions. We throw out the hint for 
the benefit of those concerned in organizing the 
most recently proposed of these. 

Applying the theory of development to furni- 
ture, the first stage of a seat is a stool; the 
second, a chair; the third, a throne; the highest, 
a canopied throne raised on a dais. Perhaps, 
the three-legged stool was the precursor of the 
four-legged one ; but, whether this was the case, 
or vice versi, we are never likely to ascertain. 
Wecan see, however, how the addition of a back 
to a stool made it into a chair; and the further 
addition of arms developed it into an arm-chair ; 
and the adoption of a large scale and costly 
materials exalted it into a throne. 

We necd not trust entirely to the illuminations 
of Saxon MSS. for information concerning early 
seats, for we have actual examples. There are 
Saxon frid-stols, or stone seats of peace, pre- 
served at Hexham, Beverley, and Sprotburgh. 
The last of these three is but little known, but 
an illustration of it may be seen in a little 
volume recently published by the Rev. Scott F. 
Surtees, entitled “ Waifs and Strays of North 
Humber History.” Besides these stone seats we 
have an early wooden chair preserved in Jarrow, 
which is said to have been used by the Venerable 
Bede. This consists of a seat, having three 
planks, reaching from the ground to a convenient 
height, to form the back and sides. The boards 
forming the sides are sloped away from the 
front of the seat till they die into the top of the 
back. Although there is nothing distinctly indi- 
cative of Saxon workmanship about this seat, 
there is nothing that negatives the assumption 
of its great antiquity. 

_ The Glastonbury chair has a reputation of 
interest. It was the property of Horace Walpole 
for some time, and formed one of the attractions 
among his curiosities at Strawberry Hill. At the 


dispersion of those objects at the memorable 
sale, it was bought by Mr. Smyth Pigott, of 
Brockley Hall, Somersetshire, for 751. It was 
again sold in October, 1849, to Mr. Brackenridge, 
of Clevedon, this time fetching only 491. The 
following is the account of it given in the cata- 
logue of the sale in which it changed hands :— 
** 351. A very ancient chair of oak which came out of 
Glastonbury Abbey; on it are carved these sentences :— 
‘Johannes Arthurus, Monacus, Glastonie—Salvet enum 
Deus Da Pacem Domine, Sit laus Deo.’ This chair, from 
its authenticity, shape, and extreme comfort, has been 
repeatedly copied, a. for the late Earl Bathurst. 
It belonged to Sir Robert W “pole, and was purchased by 
Mr. Pigott, at Strawberry Hill sale.” 

Another famous seat is preserved at Dunmow, 
an illustration of which is given by Dr. Chambers 
in “The Book of Days.” It is used in the 
ceremonies attending the award of the flitch of 
bacon to contented couples. 

At Bedford, in the vestry of the new Baptist 
chapel, erected on the site of the “old meeting,” 
is preserved a chair for the sake of its owner, 
John Bunyan, the enrapt writer of the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress.” This is illustrated in 
“ Pilgrimages to English Shrines,” by Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall. 

The coronation chair in Westminster Abbey, 
in its intimate association with our successive 
kings and queens, may be called the seat of 
honour. We have so recently given an account 
of it in our notice of Mr. Scott’s “ Gleanings in 
Westminster Abbey,” that we need do no more 
than mention it in this list. Holyrood, too, has 
chairs of regal association. The Woolsack is 
another famous seat; although, perhaps, not 


melancholy instance of effects that may be pro. 
duced through the condition of affairs adminis. 
tered to the best of the means and ability of the 
Academy, acting upon a peculiarly sensitive 
mind, such as is often that of an artist. 

In the present exhibition of the Academy, in 
the North Room, numbered 588, and placed next 
the ceiling, where it is impossible to discover the 
beauty which we believe the work has, is a pic- 
ture to which is attached the title in the cata. 
logue,—“ The Land of Poetry and Song,” to- 
gether with the quotation,—. 

*€ Ah, monarchs! could ye taste the mirth ye mar, 
Not in the toils of glory would ye fret ; 
The hoarse dull drum would sleep, and man be 
happy yet.” 
It is the last principal exhibited work of one, 
William Denholm Kennedy, who might be 
ranked with some of the first of English 
painters, or those who have been the brightest 
ornaments of the Academy, whose chief honours 
in the schools he gained. He lived to feel him. 
self neglected and passed over; for, though 
more than once within one vote of his election 
as an A.R.A., he never gained that distinction— 
perhaps because he was too proud to solicit it ; 
and anxiety about the reception or treatment of 
the work which we have named, and some mor- 
tification at the actual result, acting upon a 
diseased frame, and coupled with grief at a 
severe bereavement, have sufficed to terminate 
his life. He had himself observed that his 
anxiety on the subject of his picture would 
|“ kill” him; and when the exhibition opened, 
‘and it was seen where the picture was 








available for the exhibition we have suggested. | hung, his friends made the same remark, 
Ducking-stools would be, however, a curious and dreaded answering his inquiries. He 
branch of the subject. These were terrible! was found dead on Friday morning, the 2nd 
realities in their day ; and our museums possess | inst., at his rooms in Soho-square; and though 
several forms of them. As a contrast to the the inquest has shown that the disease from 
scolding, screaming dames, and the noisy scene which Xe had suffered might have been 
of the execution of the ducking sentence, it is the primary cause of his death, it is probable 
composing to remember that some famous seats that had the system of the Acidemy allowed 
— _ a bo tegeec4 only waver no ay | better acknowledgment of his talents, his life 
iss Eliza Cook’s “ rm-chair” being @/| would have been prolon and his end have 
case in point. Where, for instance, could our been somewhat aikerente The writer of these 
collectors look for the “ seat of the scorners,” or lines met him two evenings previously to the last 
the “stool of repentance ts And that others _ sadevent; and another friend was with him on the 
formar enly survives, on in Oanuia's chair, fms| eq he Red fer some weeks,” Ho bad boon pelt 
, , as he ‘or some weeks. He ha m paint- 

which he bade the waves retire. Sedan-chairs ing on the day before the night of his ra 20 
would be a further appropriate variety. The} His principal works represent Italian scenes, 
Se gp 
’ ; with a treatment o res resemblin oO 
interesting to trace the observance of a similar Etty, with whom he i a aaa and in 
mode of showing respect to Rome, where the! some measure a pupil, and from whom he de- 
Pope is always carried on men’s shoulders in & rived great love of colour. During the last few 
eget eae peo at aera -_ years his pictures have not been so conspicuous 
tation of opin meee wes aa ca#s iu : rope ig eigen ho age peg 
in the sedan-chair. To be invited to take the | eee mach ‘Ses eth eal er rnc 
chair, and be the chairman at a public meeting, | for appreciating a good picture, says that he 
is another form of the same intention to pay | never painted better than during the two years 


respect. 

We leave the suggestion of collecting all our 
identifiable and historical chairs that are avail- 
able for the purpose into one group, with a 
catalogue of a few scattered curiosities not avail- 
able :—Tho Queen’s Bench, London; King 


Wales ; the civic chair; and a country-seat. 





THE LATE MR. WILLIAM DENHOLM 
KENNEDY. 


It has been observed, more than once, that 
the world which receives delight from the pro- 
ductions of men of genius, little wots of the 
anguish that sometimes attends upon the work, 
or of the amount of effort wasted that there is 
behind the presented scene. If anything could 
be wanting to urge the Government, the nation, 
and the Royal Academy, to terminate the un- 
satisfactory state of things which is represented 
by the arrangement of the works of art in the 
galleries in Trafalgar-square, and the rejection of 
pictures that are of great merit, it would be 
afforded by the relation of facts such as from time 
to time come to light. Each year we hear of an 
increased number rejected, of works that, it is 
not disputed, as well deserved place as those 
which are exhibited; whilst also we see aconsi- 
derable portion of the pictures placed where no 
picture can be appreciated, or so that their ex- 
hibition is productive of as much pain as advan- 
tage to their authors. Not long since, an artist 
of great excellence, Miiller, dying, spoke of the 
treatment which he felt he had received at the 
hands of the Academy, and to which his death 





Arthur’s Seat, Edinburgh; Cader Idris, North | 


| of his illness. He produced a multitude of small 
| works that never went to the Exhibition. One 
| dealer, we believe, sold in two years, 2,000I. 
worth of them. In one side of his character he 
| might be said to resemble James Barry; and 
the neglected state of his rooms helped to keep 
| up the idea of a similarity. For several years 
_ he had not visited the galleries of the Academy. 
With his intimate friends, however, by whom he 
was sincerely esteemed, he was remarkable for 
great kindliness and sociability, coupled with a 
charming politeness “ of the old school;” as he 
also was for humour and anecdote. A certain 
fraternity to which he belonged will miss him. 
He was born in Dumfries on the 16th of June, 
1813. Thus, at his death, he had very nearly 
completed his 52nd year. He received his 
early instruction in drawing, at the Edinburgh 
School of Art; came to London about the 
year 1830, where he became a student of 
the Academy; and at length gained the 
gold medal, and afterwards the travelling 
studentship. He went abroad, with Mr. 
Elmore, we believe, and was in Rome about 
the year 1830. He had exhibited previously 
to this time. A list of his works would perhaps 
be beyond the scope of our pages; but we may 
mention, as amongst the number, a picture to 
which were appended the words, “The last of 
all the bards was he,” &c.; “The Italian Goat- 
herd,” — a very fine work, but injured lately 
through his having been induced to paint out 
the principal figure ;—“ Sir Guyon and the Pal- 
mer ;” “ Gil Blas ;’ “I must say that Italy’s a 
pleasant place to me;” and “The Warders:” 
of which works, the two last are still amongst 
his effects. At one time he assisted Mr. Wille- 





was ascribed ; and last week there was another 


ment with designs. The windows of the Church 
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of St. Stephen, Walbrook, are from his cartoons. 
He was a clever connoisseur of engravings; of 
which he had a choice collection. One of his 
pictures is now in the collection at the Crystal 
Palace. 

His brother, Colonel J. D. Kennedy, who had 
served in India, died about a fortnight ago; and 
this loss, together with the peculiarly distressing 
disease, dropsy, from which he suffered, were, 
rather than any treatment of the Academy, the 
causes of his death. Still, so far as this case 
may be illustrative of the sad effects of the in- 
decisive position in which the Academy is, or is 
left by the Government, it deserves to be recorded 
here. What is quite clear, is that no picture 
that deserves to be hung, should be placed where 
it cannot be seen, or where otherwise its effect 
may be falsified. The position of sculpture, as 
well es architecture, is too obviously discreditable 
to the Academy, or the country, to require pre- 
sent remark, 








HENRY DE YEVELEY, 
ONE OF THE ARCHITECTS OF WESTMINSTER HALL.* 


THE biography of English artists in general 
during the Middle Ages has been a subject 
greatly neglected, to the prejudice of our national 
reputation in comparison with the Continent of 
Europe; and the names and works of our Medizxval 
architects have shared in the common fate. 

In the illustrated edition of Walpole’s “ Anec- 
dotes of Painting,” &c., 1828, the editor, Mr. 
Dallaway, has given (at vol. i., p. 208) brief 
notices of some half dozen “eminent master- 
masons ”’ of the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries; but among them is not to be found the 
name of Henry de Yeveley ; and yet this archi- 
tect was master-mason to three successive kings 
of England, and to Westminster Abbey; and 
records are still extant that he was employed in 
many important works, particularly in the 
remodelling of the great hall at Westminster 
during the reign of Richard II., and in the 
erection of that monarch’s tomb. 

Walpole it may be presumed discredited, or at 
least he ignored, the statements of an earlier 
writer, that Henry Yevell built for the king the 
London Charter House; King’s Hall, at Cam- 
bridge ; and Queenborough Castle ; and that he 
rebuilt St. Stephen’s Chapel, at Westminster. 
{“ Constitutions of Freemasonry,” edited by 
James Anderson, M.A., 1738). And in the 
earlier edition of the same “ Constitutions” (by 
J. T. Desaguiliers, 1723), Henry Yeveley had 
been mentioned (p. 31) as “the king’s free- 
mason or general surveyor of his buildings, 
employed in building several abbeys, and St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, at Westminster.” 

Preston says he was one of the five deputies 
appointed by Edward III. to inspect the pro- 
ceedings of the fraternity of masons. 

Some of these statements are indeed probably 
guess-work, St. Stephen’s Chapel was begun 
about 1330; Queenborough Castle is attributed 
to the celebrated William of Wykeham. 

Some slight notice of Yeveley might have 
found its way into Walpole’s work, either from 
the collection of Rymer, or from the more 
popular “ Survey of London,” by Stowe, where 
his interment in the church of St. Magnus, near 
London Bridge, is mentioned, and he is desig- 
nated as freemason to Edward III., Richard II., 
and Henry IV. Stowe says “his monument 
remaineth ;” but he does not describe it further, 
nor give the epitaph, of which no copy appears 
to be extant, the original having probably 
perished in the Great Fire of 1666. Strype, in 
his edition of Stowe, added a few brief notes 
from Yeveley’s will; and this has now been 
recovered from the Hustings rolls. 

The name of Yevele is evidently local, and it 
was probably derived from the town in Somer- 
setshire now called Yeovil,—this being one of 
the many ancient forms under which that place 
appears. But of Yeveley’s immediate parentage 
or family nothing has hitherto been discovered. 

Henry de Yeveley, mason, was director of the 
king’s works at Westminster as early as 1365, if 
not before; and during the 364 days from 
September 28, anno regni 39, to September in 
the following year, he received the wages of 1s. 
a day.t At the same date he supplied 7,000 
Flanders tiles, for pavements, at 6s. 8d. the 
1,000; and six mouncells of plaister of Paris, at 
12s. the mouncell.t 


* By Mr. John Gough Nichols, F.8S.A. Written for the 
London and Middlesex Archeological Society. 

+ Brayley’s “‘ Westminster Palace,” 1836, p. 196. 

+ ibid., p. 189, 








In 1366, the name of Henry de Yeflee occurs 
as supplying some of the stone required for the 
works at Rochester Castle. Thirteen tons of 
Stapleton freestone were purchased of him at 
8s. a ton; and thirty-two tons of Thomas Fitz- 
John.* 

In 1370, Henry de Yeveley, mason, was 
employed to retain masons to be sent in the 
king’s retinue over the sea, and was paid the 
sum of 51. 12s. 6d. on that account.+ 

On the Ist July, 1376, at the requisition of 
Master Henry Yeveley, then tenant of the manor 
of Langeton, in Purbeck, an inspeximus was 
granted of the record in Chancery of the liberties 
of that manor, as determined by quo warranto 
before the king’s justices at Sherbourn, in 
6 Edw. I.¢ It was doubtless as a merchant in 
stone that Yeveley had become interested in that 
locality. 

In 1381, Master Henry Yevele was employed 
to engage thirty stone-cutters (latomos) for the 
king’s service.§ 

In the same year he designed the south aisle, 
then undertaken to be added to the church of 
Saint Dunstan’s, in Thames-street, at the ex- 
pense of John Lord Cobham. The indenture of 
agreement is still preserved in the British 
Museum. It was made on the eve of Christ- | 
mas, 5 Rich. I1., between that nobleman and | 
Nicholas Typerton, mason, and the aisle was to | 
be erected solom la devyse Mestre Henry Iveleghe, 
as his name is written upon that occasion, || at the 
cost of 25 marks. 

In the same year, at Michaelmas, he had 
received from Lord Cobham (under the designa- 
tion of Masoun et citezein de Loundres) the sum 
of 201., due to Thomas Wrewk, mason, for the 
works going on at Cowling Castle, near the 
junction of the Thames with the Medway; and 
by another still more interesting document, 





dated the 23rd July in the following year, we 
find that he was employed to measure the work 
done at the same castle by William Sharnnale, 
which amounted to the cost of 4561., of which 
2701. 10s. 4d. was that day paid.§ 

In 1383-4, by letters patent, dated 20 Feb., 
7 Rich. I., under the designation of Henricus 
Yevele latomus, he was confirmed in the posses- 
sion of two shops and four shillings yearly rent, 
in the parish of St. Martin Oteswiche, formerly 
the property of Master Excestre, and which he 
had recently purchased of John Tottenham, car- 
penter. This confirmation was considered neces- 
sary because he feared that he might easily lose 
the property through the procurement of certain 
rivals, who had endeavoured to cause it, by false 
colours, to be seized as an escheat to the crown. 
The king’s favour in the matter was conceded in 
consideration of the great labours which the said 
Henry daily sustained in the royal service.** 

By an indenture dated 20 April, 7 Rich. IT. 
(1383), between Henri Yevele, citizen and mason 
of London, of the one part, and William Palmere, 
citizen and horse-dealer (merchant des chivauz), 
of the same city, and Isabella his wife, of the 
other, the former party gave to the lattera 
yearly rent of 40s., issuing from his lands and 
tenements in the parish of St. Martin Oteswiche, 
on condition, that if Margaret, the wife of Henry, 
should survive her husband, and ask her dower 
of a tenement with four shops, together with 4s. 
of quit-rent issuing from the tenements once 
belonging to John Tudenham, carpenter, which 
the said William and Isabella held for their lives, 
of the grant and lease of the said Henry, by the 
service of 20s. per annum, then the said annuity 
should be in force, but otherwise void.t+ 

In 11 Rich. IL., “ Master Yevelee” was chief 
mason of the new work then in progress at the 





* Fabric Roll, from 11 June, 40 Edw. III. to 11 Jan. 
42 Edw. III. Printed in the “ Archeologia Cantiansa,” 
ii. 112. 

+ Issue Roll of Thomas de Brantingham, bishop of 
Exeter and treasurer, 44 Edw. III., as edited by Fred. 
Devon, 1835, p. 3. Yeveley and the workmen are— 
called “‘ plasterers” by Mr. Devon; but their designation 
in the original is doubtless cementarii, The cementarius 
was a builder in stone; and lath , or lat s, a stone- 
carver or cutter; but probably in many cases either term 
was used for masons without discrimination, 








Rot. Pat. 50 Edw. III., M. 13. 
Rymer’s Collections, Brit. Mus. Harl. MS. 4592. 
|) Harleian Charters, 48 E. 43 : printed in the Account of 
the Church of St. Dunstan-in-the-East, by the late Rector, 
the Rev. T. B. Murray, M.A., F.S.A., 1859, small quarto, 


. 10. 
. “| These documents are printed in the Freemasons’ 
Magazine and Masonic Mirror, 1862. New Series, vi. 404. 

** Nos de gracia nostra speciali ad — licacionem pre- 
fati Henrici, consideracione magnorum laborum, quos ipse 
in servicio nostro indies sustinet, statum quem ipse in 
shopis, &c. The original patent, with the royal seal in 
white wax, is preserved in the British Museum, Harl. 
Charters, 43 E. 28. : 

++ From the original among the Harleian Charters, 
68 D, 30, The seal has been lost, 


Church of Westminster, and received for his fea 
100s. a year, and 15s. for his dress and furs, 
Henry Zyevely is also named as chief mason in 
17-18 Rich. II.* 

At the latter date he was a party to two very 
remarkable engagements, which are preserved in 
the collection of Rymer. 

The one, dated on the 18th March, 18 Ric. IT. 
(1395), is an indenture for making, well and 
faithfully, all the table of the walls of the Great 
Hall within the Palace of Westminster, on one 
side and the other: raising them for 2 ft. of 
assise, and inserting twenty-six souses, or cors 
bels, of Caen stone. The parties to this agree- 
ment were the king on one part, and Richard 
Wasshbourn and John Swalwe, masons, on the 
other ; and the work was to be done according 
to the purport of a form and model made by the 
advice of Master Henri Zeveley, and delivered to 
the said masons by Watkin Waldon, his warden. 
These terms—selonc le purport d’une fourme et 
molde faite par conseil de mestre Henri Zeveley, 
surely raise him to the dignity of an architect, 
and invest him with the credit of having designed 
some of the more conspicuous features of West 
minster Hall.t The same observation may be 
made with to the word devyse already 
quoted from the document relating to St. Dun« 
stan’s-in-the-East. In both cases other masons 
were employed under his direction. 

The souses, or corbels, in the hall were clearly 
introduced for the support of the grand roof, 
which has been so much an object of the admi- 
ration of subsequent ages. We have no autho- 
rity, however, to attribute the merit of the 
timber work to Yeveley. In the division of 
labour which was then prevalent,} it is pro- 
bably due to the master carpenter, and the name 
of Nicholas Welton is found in that capacity. 

Another indenture, dated on the Ist April 
(within a fortnight of the preceding), relates ta 
the “tomb of fine marble” still remaining iz 
Westminster Abbey, which was then undertaken 
to commemorate the reigning sovereign and hig 
queen, Anne, daughter of the Emperor of Ger- 
many, recently deceased. It was made between 
the king on one part, and Henri Yevele and 
Stephen Lote, citizens and masons of London, on 
the other. (This Stephen Lote was afterwards 
an executor of Yeveley’s will.) The tomb was 
to be made after a pattern remaining with the 
said masons, under the seal of the treasurer of 
England, to occupy in length all the space be- 
tween the pillars where the said queen was in- 
terred, and to be raised to the same height as 
the tomb of King Edward III. It was to be 
finished by the Feast of St. Michael, in the year 
1397, at the price of 2501.§ 

Yeveley died in 1400, and by his will, dated 
25th May (1 Hen. IV.), enrolled in the Court of 
Hustings at Guildhall, by John Clifford, mason, 
and Martin Seman, clerk, his executors, he left 
his body to be buried in the chapel of St. Mary, 
within the church of St. Magnus, where his 
tomb was then already built. . . . «= « 

He appoints as executors his wife Katherine, 
John Clifford, mason; Stephen Lote, mason; 
Richard Parker, his cousin ; and Martin Seman, 
clerk ; and as overseer, John Warner, alderman. || 





* “Fabric Rolls,” appended to “‘ Gleanings from West 
minster Abbey,” by George Gilbert Scott, R.A., F.S.A. 
1861. Appendix, p. 26. : 
+ Rymer, Fodera, &c., vii. 794. The name is there 
misprinted Zeneley. See an abstract of the same docu- 
ment in Brayley’s ‘‘ Westminster Palace,” p. 437. 

t Some interestin —— on these subjects, by Mr. 
Wyatt Papworth, wi found in the Transactions of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects; see that on 
“Superintendents, &c.,"” 1860, January 23, p. 38; and 
that on ‘“‘ Master Masons,” 1861, December 2, p. 37—60; 
with the Index to both papers. : 

‘hen indenture is printed in Rymer’s collection. 
vol. vii., p. 795. “*Mem*™ quod xxviii? die Augusti 
anno r. R. Ric. secundi xviii® dominus Johannes Innocent 
clericus liberavit in Thesaurariam alteram partem cujus- 
dam indenture factz inter dominum Regem ex una — 
et magistros Henricum Yevele et Stephanum Lote lato- 
mos ex altera parte, pro una tumba marmorea facienda 
et reparands pro Anna nuper Regina Anglie et pro dicto 
domino Rege.” At the same time agreement was made 
for the royal effigies which were to be executed by 
Nicholas Broker and Geoffry Best, ———— of Lon- 
don. (Palgrave, Calendars, &c., of the Exchequer, 
1836, ii. 50.) Payments to Yeveley and Lote on account 
of the tomb oceur in Devon's Extracts from the Issue 
Rolls, 1837, pp. 232, 264. On the subject of this monu- 
ment, and particularly its heraldic devices, see 8 memoir 
by the present writer in the “ Archwologia,”’ vol, xxix. 


pp. 32—59. 
|| Hustings Roll, 1 Hen. [V., memb. 3. 








Mvrat Parntixnes.—Mr. Cave Thomas has 


been commissioned to paint the Twelve Apostles 
for the new church of the Russian Embassy, of 


which we gave a view some time ago. 
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THE DWELLINGS OF THE RURAL 
LABOURERS. 


Ix the face of the evidence which has been 
i of the inconvenient and unwholesome con- 


ditions of the dwellings in which the real workers 


of the land have been forced to live, without any 
adequate alterations or improvements, it seems 
to be wonderful that even in these days of 
intelligence there are to be found, in both 
Houses of Parliament, men who are, however, for 
the most part owners of the land, who should get 
up in their places and argue that the tillers of 
the soil have had justice done to them, either as 
regards the state of their houses, or the num- 
ber vf houses which are provided for them on 
the respective estates on which they have often 
been employed from early youth to old age. 

Awhile ago we gave in the Builder the result 
of an inquiry which we made in Aylesbury, and 
gome of the surrounding parts; and although the 
descriptions of the places which met the view in 
those parts are very much under-coloured, they 
betrayed a state of things which at the time we 
showed to be disgraceful. All who have looked 
into the matter must feel surprised that 
persons can be found in our great legislative 
assembly who, in consequence of having been so 
long familiar with the abuse, or it may be from 
certain interested motives, will say that the pre- 
sent state of the cottages, and the working of 
the Poor-law, as at present established, are just 
to the large and important multitude who form 
the agricultural classes throughout England. 

We will not just now go beyond the district to 
which we have referred, but in connexion with 
this we will state our firm belief, founded 
upon personal and long observation elsewhere, 
that in eight out of ten of the old cottages 
of the Aylesbury district there are provisions 
neither for the health, the morality, nor even the 
decencies of families, in the space which is 
allotted : especially in the sleeping apartments 
there is no chance of a proper degree of health. 

When making inquiries in the neighbour- 
hood of Aylesbury, we met, at morning and 
evening, bands of labourers, consisting of men, 
women, boys, &c., going from and to the fields 
in which they worked—a distance of three, four, 
and more miles from where they were forced 
to seek lodgings in Aylesbury. We did not 
listen to the reports of the labourers them- 
selves; but by the actual observation, and 
from the reports, of persons of various stations 
of life, we have no doubt whatever that 
both the homes and feeding of the children 
of the workers in the fields are, notwithstanding 
the fresh air, which is so nearly at hand, de- 
ficient. and injurious; and the children are so pale 
and bleached, so thin and ill nourished, that in 
the metropolis we look in vain for similar con- 
ditions and appearances, except in some of those 
parts of Bethnal-green and Spitalfields to which 
we have so often and with pain directed atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Henley, and others of the House of Com- 
mons, have attempted to throw doubt on Dr. 
Hunter’s recent report on the sanitary and social 
condition of parts of Oxfordshire, where Mr. 
Henley has large estates. If there is to any 
amount the existence of a reason for this 
doubt, by all means let us have the matter 
set right, beyond the chance of any mistake, 
by further inquiry made by able and inde- 
pendent persons. We believe, however, that 
Dr. Hunter has been careful to keep within 
the bounds of truth in this respect, and not 
expose his cause to failure by a particle of 
exaggeration. 

Mr. James E. T. Rogers writes, as to the report 
on the parish of Headington, which has been 
said by Mr. Henley to be inaccurate,—“ I may 
say, from my personal knowledge, that Dr. 
Hunter’s statement, as regards the condition of 
Headington parish, falls short of a true descrip- 
tion, and that the miseries which the resident 
labourers endure in their wretched cottages are 
aggravated by the fact that many of the agri- 
cultural labourers are forced to earn their living 
in a parish where a judicious owner has been 
careful not to supply house-reom for those who 
work upon his estate.” 

This gentleman remarks, that it is not 
surprising that the general body of the rate- 
payers orm the prospect of an equitable 
system. ‘rom a liamenta aper (No, 
491, 1861), which yr a Ag of ro 
sums levied for the relief of the poor in all 
the parishes of England and Wales during the 
year 1856, much useful information may be 
gathered respecting the variable incidence of the 


poor-rates upon property. For instance, Rams- 
den, a township in Witney Union, appears to 
have paid 9s. 9d. in the pound ; Burford, 6s. 34d. ; 
Crawley, 5s. 34d.; Witney, 5s. 114d.; while the 
fortunate pariskes of Holwell paid 2}d.; Yelford, 
1{d.; and Brighthampton 43d. Again, in the 
Thames Union, which contains Mr. Henley’ sestate, 
Adwell paid 1d.; Ascott, 14d. ; Easington, 23d. ; 
Wapsgrove, 4d. ; Thornley, 44d. ; Long Crendon, 
however, paid 48. 54d. ; Sydenham, 4s. 6d. ; Ash- 
ton Rowant, 4s.24d.; Tewknor, 4s. 10}d.; Thame, 
4s. 1jd.; Mr. Henley’s parish, Waterferry, paid 
1s.24d.; the average contributions being 2s. 11 }d.; 
and these anomalies are to be paralleled in many 
other instances; but surely there has been said 
sufficient here to show that in the country, as is 
the case in the towns, the inequalities of the 
poor-rates must act as a preventive of im- 
provement in the lodging of the poorer and the 
industrious classes. A change in this way will 
press hardly on those who now pay less than 
the average share of relief of the poor: for 
instance, Mr. Rogers estimates that, taking 
Mr. Henley’s amount paid in 1856 at 1471. as an 
average, his payment on the union system of 
rating would in time come to 3691., or there- 
abouts. This is, however, a question which 
must not be looked at from a money point of 
view; for the rich proprietors of the soil have a 
duty to perform to the labourer; and in the end 
they will sureily—if conscientious scruples be 
left altogether out of the question —find the 
actual advantage of doing right in the accounts 
with their bankers. 








A LONDON THOROUGHFARE AT 
HOLIDAY TIME, 


THE working classes of London never gave 
themselves up to a holiday with more unanimity 
than they did last Monday. It is a sight which 
gladdens the heart, even in the pent-up parts of 
this vast city, to see the sun breaking with in- 
tense splendour through the grey haze, which is 
soon dispelled ; and, as the morning passes, the 
great light rolls on his course without a cloud to 
dim his brightness. Although, from our point of 
view, the scene is a commonplace one, which 
every day’s looking at has rendered familiar, it 
has on this Monday holiday a new appearance. 
The grey coal-colour of the shadows; the dis» 
tinct contrast of the warm yellow, yet greyish 
sunlight; the startling effect of the light and 
shadow, and the chaste, yet marvellously power- 
ful arrangements of colour, are useful lessons for 
the painter, and remind us of the pictures 
Canaletti drew, which combine so much of the 
truthful effect of photography, although pro- 
duced so long before this discovery was made. 
Notwithstanding that this is a holiday, Smith- 
field Market is busy, and country carts, the 
horses decked with ribbons and flowers, and the 
rustics in their picturesque dresses, bring loads 
of fresh green grass and hay to London. As the 
morning advances, crowds of boys and youths 
go towards the fishing-places, and numbers of 
well-dressed people, some in comfortable-looking 
family groups, wend their way to the railway 
stations for the purpose of catching the early 
trains, which are to waft them to distant friends 
and to pleasant places. The very first omni- 
buses are loaded inside and outside, and carts, 
and even costermongers’ barrows, roll along: 
the donkeys and other beasts of burden, and 
the unnatural human load which they are forced 
to carry, are ornamented with ribbons and 
streams of coloured paper. Then so many vans, 
drawn by three and four horses, pass along, that 
it is puzzling to discover where the space to 
keep them all when not needed is to be found. 
Brass bands are on the roofs of many of these, 
but the other parts are occupied by the very 
cream of our industrious classes. From various 
directions the riflemen are going to their places 
of muster; and it is pleasant to notice the im- 
provement which the drilland exereise have had 
on the appearance and the style of walking and 
general bearing of the volunteers. Up to about 
twelve o’cloek the numbers of people on plea- 
sure bent continue to increase, until the road- 
way presents an exciting scene; and on the 
footpath, the lines of wayfarers move in eon. 
tinuous streams. And it is a delightful sight to 
see these thousands, the chief part of whom are 
of the working classes, presenting a scene which 
cannot well be equalled. Some are going to the 
excursion trains,—to Brighton, Dover, South. 
ampton, &c.; others to the Zoological Gardens, 
where, in the course of the day, there are 
nearly 30,000 visitors; some to Kensington, to 








the British Museum,—but here, we fear, that the 
numbers who go are not so large as they shoniil 
be. Others throng the Crystal Palace, the East- 
end and other parks. Never did we see on a 
holiday before so many people who were per. 
fectly well conducted and sober. Up to about 
four or five o’clock the thoroughfares continued 
to be crammed, and then for a couple of hours 
they presented a deserted appearance, until the 
women and children from the surrounding parts 
began to wander home; and up to midnight the 
jovial sounds of the holiday folks were heard, 
telling us that many thousands of Londoners 
had had the advantage of spending a delightful 
day and breathing fresh air, freeing their minds 
from cobwebs and their lungs from carbon. 








CONTINENTAL NEWS. 


Italy.—To the list of buildings recently re- 
stored in Rome, we may now add the curious 
old church of San Nicola in Carcere. This 
church was originally raised upon very extensive 
substructures of ancient date, these being the 
foundations and basements of no less than three 
distinct temples which here cross or are heaped 
upon one another. The Carcere, or prisons, 
shown and described to strangers as a dungeon 
built by the Decemvir Appius Claudius, is evi- 
dently nothing more than a part of one of these 
temples. The church was long closed, as utterly 
dilapidated and unfit for service, bué has now 
been restored at the Pope’s expense. Neither 
marble nor gilding has been spared, and the 
whole sum expended on its restoration is 65,000 
scudi (about 14,0001.). Two interesting dis- 
coveries were lately made on the property of 
Prince Torlonia, not far from Rome. One was a 
statue of Aisculapius, the other a Muse. Both 
are in marble, about one and a quarter life size, 
and are described as well preserved. They have 
been added to the Prince’s collection ——At 
Milan an English company is engaged in making 
the improvements of which we have before now 
spoken. Amongst other schemes to be carried 
out by this company is a large block of hand- 
some buildings on the Cathedral square, and also 
the new gallery, “Vittorio Emanuele.” Thus, 
whilst Paris, Vienna, and other continental 
cities, are cutting streets through crowded, un- 
clean quarters, the Italian cities are not slow to 
imitate the example. Florence is in course of 
utter transformation, in order te convert the seat 
of the Medici, and of the Grand Dukes of Tus- 
cany, into the capital of Italy ; and Milan is not 
behindhand. The cathedral and Scala squares 
will both be considerably enlarged, and an en- 
tirely new street is to be formed, and named 
after the first king of Italy. Mr. G. E. Seymour 
is chairman of this company,and Signor Giuseppe 
Mengoni, of Bologna, the architect. The Gallo- 
German Protestant congregration has erected a 
new place of worship. The cost of this church, 
which amounted to close upon 200,000 franes, 
was raised by the congregation, assisted by 
friends at home. Mr. Engelmann, of Stutgard, 
was the architect, and the style is Venetian- 
Gothic. 

Worms.—Upwards of 15,0001. has been col- 
lected for a monument to Martin Luther, and 
the committee, aided by the advice of the Grand 
Ducal Chamber of Agriculture,—we cannot 
imagine what they can know ebeut it,—and the 
architect, have resolved to erect the monument 
on the Promenade, near the cathedral. 
Gottingen.—The University in this Hanoverian 
town is supposed to educate some 1,500 young 
men, but although founded upwards of a hundred 
years ago,* it is not until this year that a spe- 
cially academical building has been erected. 
Hitherto students had to walk from one pro- 
fessor’s house to another, whereby one quarter 
of the hour set apart for any particular lecture 
was invariably lost. The students in chemistry 
alone formed an exception, their Laboratory and 
Anatomical Museum being new well ventilated 
buildings. The new building is situated near the 
Botanical Gardens, a part of these having been 
ceded for the purpose, and presents a frontage 
of 200 ft., with receding wings. In the centre 
is a handsome vestibule and staircase, and the 
passages right and left lead to twenty lecture- 
rooms, of various sizes, each accommodating 
from twenty to 200 hearers. The total costs 
barely exceeded 12,0001., but then labour is ex- 
ceedingly cheap in this neighbourhood, and the 





_. The “S8chola Soo Augusta” was founded in 
a6, by our George Il., King of Great Britain and 
anover, 
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stone near at hand, this being partly tuffa, 
partly sandstone. Medallions represent the 
busts of learned local celebrities, whilst near the 
entrance are the full-length figures of King 
George II., Duke Julius of Brunswick, Leibnitz, 
and Munchhausen, first curator of the Univer- 
sity. The architect was Mr. Doeltz, from whose 
designs much has of late been built in Géttingen. 








THE NEW BOULEVARDS AT VIENNA. 


ViEnnNA, like most Continental cities, has a 
day especially set apart for a display of all that 
is new and fashionable in “ Vanity Fair.” Paris 
has its Mardi Gras in the Bois, Berlin its day in 
The Thiergarten, and Vienna scrupulously keeps 
the lst of May in the Prater. The newest shape 
in carriages, the last “sweet thing in bonnets,” 
the most correct cut of coat a l’ Anglais, is then 
to be seen, walking, riding, or driving up and 
down, much the same as the habitués of our 
Row,—only with this difference, that on these 
occasions the scene continues all day. Some 
ninety years ago the Emperor Joseph II. gave 


to the city a new park, known as the Augarten, | 


and the day on which he attended in person and 
declared the park open for the recreation of the 
people, has since been kept as a public holiday. 


On that day, and for tens of years after, the 1st | im little Florence, is an enigma. 


[ other theatre is one day to be erected. Opposite 
to this the new Schiller statue is to be placed ; 
but both theatre and statue appear at present to 
be only “in the clouds.” The boulevards which 
we have described were formally opened by the 
Emperor on the Ist of May. Dr. Andreas 
Zelinka, the burgomaster of Vienna, approached 
the Imperial carriage, and read an address, 
thanking the Emperor for the permission to 
extend the city, and briefly pointing out the 
manner in which that extension had been carried 
out by the committee. His Majesty, in reply, 
€ his satisfaction at the result; and 
added that, in commemoration of the event, the 
new aqueducts now in course of construction for 
the better supply of water should be made over 
as a gift to the city. 








FLORENCE. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to us from the new 
capital :—* They are going to set about building 
iron omd wood houses for 3,000 persons outside 
one of the gates here. Some one has been sent 
to London to pick up the most useful hints 
on the subject. The old walls are to be taken 
down; the gates left; new railroads begun: 
workmen, engineers, builders, architects,—all 








are rushing in. Where they are all to be stowed, | 
The new part | 


benzine, or some empyreumatic oil. This latter 
part of the treatment serves to destroy any ree 
maining odour, and the preparation is then 
ready for the second process. This consists in 
pouring the sewage matter thus treated over 
piles of faggots, the water evaporating very 
rapidly, owing to its minute subdivision, while 
the solid particles and salts adhere to the twigs.* 
While this is going on, and the liquid is falling 
from branch to branch of the fascines, a fumi- 
gating furnace, placed below, diffuses through 
the mass the fumes of sulphurous acid gas re- 
sulting from the burning of sulphur and hydro. 
chloric acid produced by the action of sulphuric 
acid on common salt: the first decomposes the 
sulph-hydrates, and the latter completes the 
fixture of the ammonia. Repeating the water. 
ing of the fascines once or twice a day according 
to the season, at the end of a fortnight or three 
weeks in summer, and six weeks in winter, the 
faggots will be sufficiently charged with the solid 
extract or manure to be allowed to dry perfectly, 
In a few days they will be ready for the opera. 
tion of beating or thrashing—a very simple 
method carried out on one ef the floors of the 
building. The extract is then collected and 
placed in sacks as ready for use. 

Owing te the favourable reports on the above 
process made by M. Belgrand, engineer-in-chief 
of the waterworks and sewers of Paris, and by 
M. Boussingault, member of the Institute, and 


of May brought its Corso in the Augarten ; but! of Florence, if begun at once, cannot be finished | professor of chemistry at the Conservatoire des 


fashion changes all things, and gradual 
scene became transferred to the Prater, another 


The Ravenna Dante féte | 


ly the | for two years. The bones of Dante have been| Arts et Mcétiers, the Emperor was induced to 
| just found, they say ! 


place the disinfection of the Chalons camp into 


park on the banks of the Danube, and, par | was postponed till the 16th of June, so as not to} the hands of M. Chodzko. The establishment 


excellence, the Hyde Park of Vienna. This 
year, however, the old fashion was revived on 


| interfere with the fétes here. Preparing for the 


former, the bones were found. The find seems | 


constructed consists principally of a building the 
ground floor of which is laid out im offices and 


the occasion of the inauguration, by the em- | almost teo apropes. You will have read about | dwellings for M. Chodzko and his engineer, M. 


peror, of the new quarters of the city on the| the capture of Mr. Aynsley and friend. I know | Lankasky, with their families. 


Immediately 


site of the old fortifications. For many years| the spot where they were stopped perfectly. | above these are disposed three stories of lofts, 


the narrow limits of the old line of bastions, 


curtains, and ditches, which surrounded the city, | 
had become very inconvenient ; and it was uni- | 


|Returning from Pesteam, our carriage was 


stopped by a number ef men, apparently labour- 
ers, at that very place. They asked me to buy) 


constituting the building of graduation, filled 
with the faggots ranged in twoseries of columns, 
a vacant space being left between the series 















































versally agreed that “something must be done.” | some coins they had found. I opened my purse, | furnished with a planked flooring at each story 
In 1858, the emperor sanctioned the extension and told them’ I had only a small piece left‘, on which the faggots are beatem. Very little 
of the city proper, and ordered the demolition of for, except that, I had given all for bread for the | liquid ever arrives at the bottomof the building : 
the fortifications; and now, after seven years, wretched half-starved poorat Pestum. I gave | any small quantity that may happen to do so 
this task has at length been completed, and a the piece for an old coin, amd we passed on. A / is drained off by a pipe into a vessel placed to 
handsome Rue de Ceinture now takes the place lady friend, and her maid, and myself, were | receive it. ‘ ; ree 
of the old moat, opening up large tracts of ground inside; the coachman, and a man from the, Several farmers and agriculturists residing in 
for handsome and commodious buildings, of hotel, out. Lucky escape for us.” the neighbourhood, constantly use this manure, 
which we have before now given particulars. | some in the liquid and some in the solid state. 
Already a whole town has arisen; and, though | —— pe of them, M. A yp epee 
many plots have yet to be filled, this part of | z pmeee 8 GPS Cas, 

Vienna bids fair to become the fashionable | 728 pe an pa oa —— =O beetroot in two plots of ground, one manured 
quarter for the future. Where practicable, the | es crip lie | with the poudrette from Reims, the other with 
massive walls of the bastions have been re-| M. Cxopzko, ancient professor of chemistry at | Chodzko 8 patent manure. The result was that 
moved ; but, in the course of time, many houses,} the College of Fribourg, in Switzerland, after a | 10 less than ten weeks on the land manured by 
—-whole streets, in fact,—have been built up long series of labours discovered some years ago the first-named, the produce was equal to twice 
against the old walls; and, as the destruction of themeansof converting thesewage matter oftowns | the expenditure, while on the latter the return 
the walls would involve the demolition of all into an inodorous compound, containing all the | Was five times the outlay. 4 : 
these houses, they have been suffered to remain essential elements of a complete manure, which | M. Belgrand, municipal engineer, of Paris, 
for the present. This is mainly the case in front | he called atmospheric manure, from the fumiga-| States, in a report, that the poudrette takes 



























of the barracks, the Coburg-Cohary Palace, and 
the Palace of the Archduke Charles; so also 


from the Hofburg, or Imperial Palace, to the| without any disagreeable odour, of a brownish 


Francis Gate. To the north of this a large 
square, the Rudolf’s Platz, and eight enormous 
blocks of buildings, have been raised, divided 
from the boulevards by prettily laid-out gardens 
and walks. Eastwards this new extension is 
bounded by the palace of Count Wickenburg, 
opposite to which a site is reserved for the new 
exchange. Thence, along the Danube Canal, 
past the Ferdinand Bridge as far as the River 
Wien and the Radetzky Bridge, a handsome road 
has been formed, and will ere long be skirted by 
houses. From the bridge of Aspern, along the 
Horticultural Gardens as far as the Karntner 
Thor, many handsome mansions have been con- 
structed, partly by archdukes and the old-Aus- 
trian aristocracy, partly by merchant princes 
and wealthy manufacturers. Amongst the latter 
is the house of Mr. Henry Drasche, a great tile 
and terra-cotta maker. The designs are by Mr. 
Hansen, and the interiors are finished in the 
most sumptuous manner. The style of these 
houses is chiefly French Renaissance, with pilas- 
tering and steep, high-pitched Mansard roofs. 
Here the new opera isin course of erection, and, 
indeed, is almost finished. It will be one of the 
largest as well as one of the handsomest theatres 
in Borope ; and so it ought to be, for the costs 
have already reached a fabulous sum. Next to 
tisis group come the “ Imperial Gardens ;”’ and 
beyond, two sites are reserved for a new museum 
and the barracks of the Guards. Farther on 
comes the People’s Garden and 'the'parade; and 
beyond these more sites have been formed, but 
are as yet unoccupied. At the junction of the 
Teinfelt Strasse and these new boulevards an. 





tion employed. This compound when completely | 
prepared is in the state of a coarse powder, 


colour, easily to be distinguished at first sight, 
and is the lightest of all prepared manures, the 
specified gravity being only 0-450 (water being 
10), and, consequently, well adapted for cheap 
carriage. It contains, according to the analysis 
of M. Hote, of the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers, in Paris;— 


Azotated organic matter ... 53°53 

Ammonia (quite formed) ... 065 
horic'acid... ... ... 448 

ne to 9°70 of phosphate of 

Time. 

Silerandsand .. ... ... 460 

MN ad ae Re. OE 

a ee 
(The azote being 4°20.) 


Comparing this with the analysis given by 
the same chemist of the “poudrette,” or dried 
sewage, as prepared at Bondy, we have,— 

Pondrette 1:20 to 1°40 per cent. of azote. 
Chodzko's manure 4°20 do. do. 

This plan of disinfecting sewage, and convert- 
ing it into a manure, may be thus 
described. First, a saturated solution of coarse 
sulphate of magnesia and sulphate of iron in 
equal parts is made with water or liquid refuse : 
five or six litres of this mixture suffice ordinarily 
to disinfect a cubic metre of matter, but that. 
depends upon the state of its decomposition and 
ite density. Afterthe application of this solu- 
tion to the sewage, a small quantity, a saturated 
solution of bicarbonate of potash, is then added, 
in order to destroy all traces of acid re-action, 
and also x}, part of a mixture of tar and 





twenty months, on an average, to complete, and 
has lost all its ammonia, whereas the manureabove 
described is formed in about a month, and all 
the gases are preserved. The price of Chodzko’s 
compound is about 51. per ton. The cost of a 
complete establishment for a town of 50,000 
inhabitants, is estimated at 24,0001.; and the 
working expenses, including the interest of tha 
capital for one year, 12,8001. The receipts are 
calculated to be 23,360 cubic yards of sewage 
matter removed from the houses (paid by the 
inhabitants), at 58. per cubic yard, 5,840l.; 
3,708 tons prepared manure, sold at 51., 18,5401. ; 
total receipts for a year, 24,3801. Deducting 
the expenses (12,800/.), there remain 11,5801. 
net profit on the capital, or at the rate of 48°25 
per cent. In case of the town being drained so 
as to deliver the sewage at the works, the item 
paid by the town would disappear, but a gain of 
the expense otherwise incurred, of cartage and 
sixty horses, would add a benefit of about 3,0002. 
per annum, thus leaving the net profit at 8,740. 
or 36°40 per cent. as a minimum. 











NEWTON IN MACKERFIELD 
SURVEYORSHIP. 


Urwarps of fifty candidates offered themselves 
for the above office, from whom the commis- 
sioners selected four to attend personally. 
Ultimately Mr. R. Brierley, for several years 
assistant to Mr. B. P. Coxon, C.E., borough 
engineer of Warrington, was elected to the 
office. 





* "This stalactitic process of obtaining salts from solu- 
tions is very common in the salt works on Continent, 
Very often cords are used instead of faggots. 
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MONUMENT TO LORD AND LADY 
SUDELEY. 


Mr. Loven has just now completed a re- 
markably fine double monument to the memory 
of the First Lord Sudeley, and his wife, Hen- 
rietta Susanna. It takes the shape of a four- 
teenth century altar-tomb, on which lie the 
effigies of the individuals commemorated, the 
whole being raised on two wide steps. The 
sides of the tomb are panelled, and bear shields 
properly blazoned. At each angle is a finely- 
sculptured statuette of an angel; and between 
these, on each side, are two of the 
Evangelists. The tomb and steps are of Sicilian 
marble, the figures of Carrara marble. An 
inscription on metal, in the cornice around the 
tomb, tells us it is erected :— 

‘In memory of Charles Hanbury Tracy, ist Baron 
Budeley, of Toddington, in the County of Gloucester 
and of Gregynog, in the County of Montgomery, Lo: 
Lieut. of ye eo ee Born Dec. 28th, 1777. 
Married, Dec. 29th, 1798. Died, Feb. 10th, 1858. 

Also in memory of Henrietta Susanna, his wife, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Henry, 8th and last Viscount Tracy. 
Born, Nov, 30th, 1771, "Died, June 5th, 1839,” 


This is rubricated, and with the shields gives 





the only colour added to the monument, beyond | 
the gentle difference observable in the two} 
marbles used. 

The principal figures are most admirably exe- 
cuted, and the whole is worthy of the deservedly | 
high reputation of the sculptor,—one of the very, 
very few amongst us who have devoted them- | 
selves to ideal sculpture. 

The monument is to be set up in a chapel | 
about to be erected specially for it at Tod- 
dington, 





RENDCOMB. 


RENDCOMB is a small village between Ciren- 
cester and Cheltenham, not far from the source 
of the Thames, though the stream is here called 
the River Churn, a name it retains till it be- 
comes the Isis. The village and surrounding 
property belonged to the Guise family till a few 
years ago, when they passed into the possession 
of Sir Francis H. Goldsmid, bart., the present 
member for Reading. A natural terrace, high 
up on the side of the hills which enclose the 
valley, has been enlarged, to form a site suffi- 
ciently broad for the new house, with the 
gardens and terraces that are to surround it. 
The old house stood near the new site; but it 
was pulled down, being much out of repair and 
possessing no feature of interest. 

Above the house the hills are covered with 
woods ; to the west is a beautiful park, full of 
old oak-trees ; and at the foot of a steep descent 
to the valley is a sheet of ornamental water, fed 
by the River Churn. The house consists of an 
entrance-hall, a library, two drawing-rooms, and 
a dining-room, on the ground-floor, which are 
arranged so as to command the best views of 
the valley. The billiard-room is near the en- 
trance ; the domestic offices are at the back of 
the house, and are screened from the garden by 
a conservatory. The dimensions of the rooms 
can be seen by a reference to the plan. The 
bedroom floor is divided into suites of bed and 
dressing rooms. The stables will be approached 
by a new road to the east, which passes in front 
of one of the largest wych-elm trees in England, 
the branches covering a circular space of about 
110 ft, in diameter, The architect of the build. 


|ing is Mr. P. C. Hardwick : the contractors are 

Messrs. Cubitt & Co.; and we understand the 
cost of the house will be rather more than 
40,0001. 


REFERENCES, 
HOUSE. OFFICES. 
A. Porte Cochére. a, Cleaning-room.. 
B. Entrance-hall. b. Brushing-room. 
Cc. 3 c. Servants’ Hall. 
D. Principal Staircase. d, Working Pantry. 
E. Corridor. e. Plate-room, 
F. Dining-room. J. Bedroom. 
G. Music-room. . Butler’s Room. 
H. Drawing-room. t. Storeroom. 
I, Vestibule, i. Housekeeper’s Room, 
K. Library. k. Still-room, 
L.L. Private Rooms. 1, Cook's Room. 
M. Bilkiard-room. m. Kitchen. 
N. Smoking-room, n. Stairs to Cellar. 
O. Cloak-room. o. Seullery, 
P. Serving-room. p. Larder. 
Q. Back Staircase, q. Servants’ Staircase. 
R. Loggia. r. Game Larder. 
8. Conservatory. 8. Coke. 
t, Laundry. 
u. Washhouse. 
v. Coals. 
w. Wood. 
z. Entrance to Kitchen 
Court. 
y. Kitchen Court. 
&. Part covered. 











Essay ON DWELLINGS FOR THE WORKING 
Cxassks.—The adjudicators on the essays sent 
in to compete for the prize of 101. offered by the 
Liverpool Health Committee for the best essay 
on the above subject, have awarded it to that 
signed “A Workman,” as the most practical, 
the writer's name being Edward Reid, of 
No. 9, Nicholson-street, Netherfield-road North, 





Liverpool, 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSORSHIP, 
UNTVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


On Saturday last, at a session of the Council, 
Mr. Hayter Lewis was appointed Professor of 
Architecture in the College, from the close of the 
present session, on the resignation of Dr. Donald- 
son, who, retiring by reason of long service, will 
assume the title of Emeritus Professor. 

The testimonials submitted to the Council by 
Mr. Lewis were of the most remarkable charac- 
ter, and could have left them litile alternative. 
Mr. Lewis succeeds a most accomplished, ener- 
getic, and excellent man,—a man not merely 
with a head, but a heart. When we say that we 
believe the credit gained for the position will 
not suffer in Mr. Lewis’s hands, we pay him the 
highest compliment in our power. 





THE ELECTION OF DISTRICT SURVEYOR 
FOR MILE-END OLD TOWN. 


Tne following candidates presented themselves 
before the Metropolitan Board of Works, on the 
2nd inst.:—E. Adams, A. Baker, W. Baker, 
Sidney Godwin, — Hovenden, J. Houle, J. Hud- 
son, J. W. Papworth, E. Paraire, A. Peebles, 
E. W. Power, H. 8. Legg, C. A. Long, Geo. 
Saunders, J. Tolley, F. Wallen. The following 
six were then selected by vote:—W. Baker, 
Sidney Godwin, H. S. Legg, C. A. Long, A. 
Peebles, J. Tolley ; from whom Mr. H. 8S. Legg 
was ultimately elected to fill the office. 








COTTAGES FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. 


Tue Lower Norwood Co-operative Building 
Company, Limited, are putting up some cottages 
for the working classes on the Elm Grove Estate 
there. They have three pairs already occupied, 
and are about to build two more pairs. Each 
pair includes four separate lettings, with sepa- 
rate entrance, of living-room, kitchen, and bed- 
room. The following tenders have been recently 
sent in for the erection of two pairs of these 







cottages :-— 
Street ... sncooneee 6.8 
reat sss siaiiechsijamesitiesntenaiiaiiceaaiadei 788 5 O 
ORR setbesinnmsthaiaceialibigraeciedeiie 760 0 0 
Be | EEOC 700 0 0 
DREWEE Lwissucimancidtinniniass 0 6 6 
Ward (accepted) .......ccrcrcccssrscesee 660 0 0 








SANITARY MATTERS. 


Some notes on sanitary requirements, on fever 
and overcrowding, excessive mortality, and so 
on, now before us, we shall here string loosely 
together into one more or less connected whole. 

It is to be hoped that in the new Parliament, 
shortly to open, the present state of the tene- 
mented dwellings of the metropolis may meet 
with especial attention. The urgent necessity 
for this is every day becoming more and more 
apparent. The overcrowding is increasing, not- 
withstanding partial endeavours to prevent it; 
and so great is the demand for apartments in 
some localities, that rents have been con- 
siderably advanced; and even at the increased 
rates it is not easy for persons who have families 
of children to find a shelter. Besides the de- 
molition of a far greater number of dwellings 
than would have been thought possible a few 
years ago, there are other causes for this: one 
of these is the enormous increase of the number 
of persons employed in connexion with the rail- 
way stations, large manufactories, &c.; and, 
according to present arrangements, it is thought 
necessary for even these men to find a dwelling 
near to their work. 

In the Caledonian-road, in numerous instances, 
the apartments above the shops are let, in floors, 
for about 201. a year for each floor; but few of 
the shopkeepers will let those parts of their 
premises to persons who have young children. 
The houses are of spacious enough proportions ; 
and, if the drainage be all right, with good 
management they would be healthy enough 
places. Nevertheless, there has been much 
sickuess and death in some of those houses. A 
majority of the cases have been from fever, of 
several types, and we are therefore inclined to 
think that there are derangements of drainage 
in this now bustling thoroughfare, especially at 
the end near King’s Cross. In Albion-street, 
where the houses are not large, 7s. 6d. are 
charged for an unfurnished first-floor; and 
in another street in this locality, which is 


‘not so good as that named, a house situated 





in anything but an agreeable position, being 
over an archway, and in the immediate 
vicinity of a cow-shed and other unwhole- 
some matters, rents at 6s. 6d. a week per 
floor. In other places 6s. a week are charged 
for apartments which might formerly have been 
had for 5s. or 5s. 3d. a week. The frequent 
consequence is, that many who had been in the 
occupation of two rooms have been driven into 
one; and the over-crowding is hence increased 
to an extent which leads to discomfort and 
mischief. The houses in which this increase of 
rental has taken place are, for the most part, 
property of a well-built kind, in a fair state of 
repair, although the rooms are im every way 
quite unfit for separate families. In the poorest 
neighbourhoods we have not heard of any ma- 
terial change in the matter of rent; but there 
can be no doubt that over-crowding is there in- 
creasing from other causes to a considerable 
extent; and it would probably be found, on 
inquiry, that the increase of fever which has of 
late prevailed in the metropolis must be 
attributed, in some degree, to this circum- 
stance. In the City, however, and to a less 
extent in some other parts of the metropolis, the 
houses of the very poor are carefully inspected, 
and measures taken to improve their bad con- 
dition; and in places where fever, small- 
pox, and other pestilent disorders have been 
raging, the people have been turned out 
at a very short notice by a magistrate’s 
order. Proceedings of this sort are 

a kindness to those who are forced to live 
in such situations; but, unfortunately, there 
is great difficulty in getting accommodation 
elsewhere. We have heard sad complaints 
in connexion with this: respectable women 
wander about for days in search of apartments 
before they can find anything likely to suit, or 
persons willing to let to those who have children. 
This is one of the puzzling parts of the important 
subject of providing proper homes for the in- 
dustrious and poorer classes of the metropolis. 
There can be no doubt that the matter to which 
we now refer is a phase of the question which 
gives those who have thought carefully of the 
matter, cause for much anxiety. If, however, 
the overcrowding is allowed to increase, we 
shall be in constant danger of the outbreak 
of some pestilence, which would be a terri- 
ble punishment for delay and neglect. But 
without driving out families from overcrowded 
dwellings to that considerable extent which 
some anticipate, there is a great deal to be done 
by the enforcement of sanitary provisions. The 
landlords of this kind of property should be com- 
pelled to do their duty ; and this, as our readers 
know, is not done at present. It is to such 
points as this that the attention of Parliament 
should be directed ; and inquiry would show that 
there is more need of interference in this way 
than most people are aware of.* 

There is also, requiring to be better seen to, 
inspection of workrooms and workshops. In the 
small ill-ventilated and unwholesome under- 
ground apartment to which we recently re- 
ferred, wherein from twenty-three to twenty- 
five persons work, manslaughter still goes on, 
although the parties interested have been 
apprised that this room is not fit for five 
persons to work in. It appears that the law 
cannot touch such arrangements at present ; 
and certainly all that has been done in this way 
is of but little use. With the machinery which 
is at present at work, the condition of these 
places will not be understood: those whose 
shops are in good order will court inquiry, but 
parties who encourage ill conditions will to the 
utmost defy inquiry. 

The fever dens in St. Luke’s have recently 
turned up into public notice by the hearing of a 
coroner’s inquest respecting the death of a 
woman who had fever, and seems to have died 
from starvation and neglect, superadded to 
prostration from the fever. Twenty persons 
lived in the house, and all had the fever except- 
ing one person. The family of deceased con- 
sisted of five children. They all lived in one 
room, for which they paid 2s. 6d. a week rent. 
The deceased and two of the little boys, who 
used to earn something, were thrown out of 
employment by the fever, and they were all in 





* Some weeks ago we directed attention to the bad 
drainage of houses near the bottom of the Caledonian- 
road, The parish sanitary officers have since interfered, 
and an order has been given to do away with the cesspools, 
and attend to the state of the drainage ofthese houses, 


remain, 


great distress. A lodger said that she never 
saw anything in the place for deceased to eat, 
Once she bought her a farthing’s worth of milk 
and moistened her lips with it to revive her? 

That standing reproach to the metropolis, the 
sanitary condition of Bethnal-green, has also 
again been dragged into notice by another of 
those terrible coroner’s inquests which lay 
bare the dreadful condition of the London 
poor. The deceased was a man of seventy, 
whose earnings lately had only averaged about 
5s. per week, and out of that he had paid 
1s. per week for rent for a wretched place. 
There was no furniture, with a heap of dirt in 
the corner of the room. The window, however, 
was broken to admit air. Dr. G. Haycock said 
the place was not fit for human habitation. 
There were bad smells, the walls were di- 
lapidated, and the place was deficient of 
cleanliness. He ordered chloride of lime to 
purify the atmosphere of the room, Dr. 
Letheby said that he visited the house, and 
found that the walls were in a very filthy 
state, and had not been cleaned out for years. 
There was a large accumulation in the cellar 
under the room where the deceased lived. The 
whole house and back premises required active 
sanitary measures carried out. The condition 
of the place was calculated to injure the vital 
powers of persons exposed to the influence of 
the atmosphere. The deceased had no doubt 
been subjected to the foul condition of the room 
where he lived, which was scarcely 7 ft. square. 
The water-butt at the back was very small, and 
inadequate for the number of inmates. The 
wife said, in answer to the coroner, that the 
deceased brought home on the last Saturday 
ls. 6d., out of which she purchased two celd 
faggots for 1}d., a pennyworth of coals, and a 
similar quantity of tea and sugar. They had 
animal food once a week, and they had to sell all 
their goods, ard slept upon the floor. Since the 
death of the deceased she had notice to quit, 
The jury returned the following verdict :— 
“That the deceased died from extravasation of 
blood on the brain from natural causes, and the 
jurors do further say that there was great neg- 
lect in the sanitary condition of the neighbour- 
hood in which the deceased resided.” 

Our strictures on the sanitary condition of 
Shrewsbury are being fully justified by what has 
since transpired. Such is the present state of 
matters in a sanitary view, that a memorial was 
lately sent to Government, signed by twenty- 
nine ratepayers, stating that “ the mortality of 
the borough had now reached the almost unpre- 
cedented and startling average of 32 in each 1,000 
of the population,” and that the memorialists felt 
“convinced that this high rate of mortality has 
been greatly aggravated by the culpable indif- 
ference of the municipal authorities to all 
sanitary improvements and precautions ; by neg- 
lecting to carry out a proper system of sewerage ; 
and by their still permitting a considerable 
number of the worst description of slaughter- 
houses and pigsties to remain, breeding death 
and disease in the very centre of the most 
crowded districts of the town, notwithstanding 
these insufferable nuisances had been most 
strongly reported against by Mr. Fowler in 1847, 
Mr. Ranger in 1853, and by Mr. Rawlinson, 
during his visit in 1864, since which latter 
period small-pox, scarlatina, and typhus fever 
have been fearfully prevalent. The prevalenge 
of nuisances in the most crowded districts will 
be understood (continue the memorialists) from 
Mr. Rawlinson’s expressions with reference to 
the slaughter-houses in the most important 
street in the town,—‘ If you want to see a state of 
things which exists in no other civilized town in 
England, for God’s sake go to Pride Hill!’” The 
memorialists therefore most urgently memorial- 
ize the Government to direct a superintend- 
ent inspector to visit the borough for the pur- 
pose of making an inquiry and examination into 
its unhealthy condition, and to take such other 
measures as may seem best calculated to ensure, 
with the least possible delay, the provisions of 
the Health of Towns Act being applied to the 
borough. 

As the local Chronicle in an able leader on 
this subject remarks, the present alarming in- 
crease of mortality in Shrewsbury is not a 
merely temporary or upstart one, but has been 
gradually and persistently on the increase for 
many years. With the attention of the Privy 
Council fixed upon the borough, however, and 
under the guidance of a vigilant sanitary watch- 
man such as the Shrewsbury Chronicle, it is to 
be hoped that the reproach will be ere long 
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what it is so capable of being, one of the 
healthiest of our county towns. The Privy 
Council, we may add, have already moved in the 
matter by asking the Corporation what they 
have got to say to it, and the Corporation have 
set their town clerk to prepare “an explanation 
in reply to the communication from the Secretary 
of 8 ad 

The fever so prevalent in a Rochdale work- 
house has led to a panic among the nurses, who 
have all fled, leaving the patients without 
proper attendance, The master finds a difficulty 
in getting nurses on any terms, but has at last 
prevailed on a pensioner, who had long served 
in India, and two females, out-door recipients, to 
assist, should he obtain the sanction of the 
Board. The chairman and guardians gave fall 
discretionary power to the master to meet the 


emergency. 








THE CONSECRATION OF A JEWISH 
SYNAGOGUE AT SOUTHAMPTON. 


THE synagogue in Southampton has been 
consecrated and opened for divine service. It 
is erected on the Maddison estate in Albion- 
place, and is built in the Italian style from 
designs furnished by Mr. H. H. Collins, of 
London, architect. A portico leads to a ves- 
tibule, paved with Minton’s coloured tiles, 
having on the right a staircase leading to the 
ladies’ gallery and a committee-room, to which 
are attached several convenient offices. This 
gallery, the seating of which is of stained deal, 
and varnished stop champhered octagonal panel- 
ling, with a front of ironwork picked out in 
bronze and blue, is supported by two iron 
columns, with ornamental bands, the capitals 
being enriched with vine leaves and grapes. 
The body of the synagogue has open pews of 
stained and varnished deal, with boxes for the 
books of each worshipper. Pillars springing 
from the reading desk, the sides of which are of 
open ironwork of the same pattern as in the 
gallery, support six gas standards. The sanc- 
tuary, approached by three steps, is octagonally 
recessed and enframed with a colonnade, the 
entablature being supported by a pillar and a 
pilaster on each side, of imitation marble, the 
capitals of which are picked out in gold and 
cream colour. Over the arch is a scroll con- 
taining, in Hebrew, “ Know before whom thou 
standest.” The lining of the ark is of amber 
damask, and the vail of Gobelin tapestry. A 
pendent lamp for the continual light was 
presented by the architect. Messrs. Defries, of 
London, who supplied the gas fittings, presented 
a pair of triple standard lights. The synagogue 
is lighted by eight semicircular-headed windows 
of netted glass, with coloured borderings, con- 
taining a running flower. The roof is supported 
by beams, standing on ten ornamented trusses, 
and is divided into twelve panels, in imitation of 
inlaid cabinet work, four of which are filled with 
papier miché ventilators communicating with 
an exterior shaft. A hot-water apparatus placed 
under the reading-desk communicates with a 
system of warming, and to give more perfect 
ventilation the window-heads open at pleasure. 
A water-tank in the roof insures a supply in case 
of fire. The edifice will seat about a hundred 
persons. It was built by Mr. James Bailey, of 
Southampton, and the cost has been upwards of 

1,2001., exclusive of the site. A stone in the 

outer wall near the entrance states that the 

synagogue was erected 5625,—1854. 








THE WAGES QUESTION. 


Taunton.—The carpenters and joiners of Taun- 
ton, who are in the receipt of 1l. per week, 
intend to strike for an advance of 4s. per week, 
on the ground that provisions and house-rent are 
as high there as in larger towns, and that they 
have not the means forthcoming to meet their 
common necessities. 

Rotherham.—The notice of the operative car- 
penters and joiners of Rotherham to their em- 
ployers, asking for an advance of 2s. per week, 
has been effective. The employers, as a body, 
have agreed to the request, and the standard 
wages of the town will now be 26s. per week. 

Leeds.—There is no alteration in the position 
of the dispute here. The masters offer an ad- 
vance of jd. per hour to the bricklayers and 
carpenters, and this the operatives refuse to 
accept. 

Darlington.—The joiners are on strike in con- 


Monday mornings. They have demanded the 
half-day’s holiday on Saturday, and an increase 
in their wages of 1s. per week, both of which 
requests have been complied with by the mas- 
ters; but they wish to commence work at seven 
o’clock on Monday mornings, instead of at six, 
as at present. 

Miscellaneous.—A strike of a curious nature 
has occurred among the ironworkers of Worces- 
tershire. They have issued a notice that, in 
consequence of the high price of meat, they 
have resolved not to buy any for a month. It 
appears that they hope by this means to force 
the butchers to lower their price. The Na- 
tional Conference of Miners, held at Bloomfield, 
Staffordshire, has been brought to a close after a 
long discussion on strikes, outlocks, and the 
assistance which should be given to men on 
strike. The substance of the debate and the 
form of the resolution’adopted, are best summed 
up in the phrase used at the meeting that 
“strikes*are most injurious to all parties,’ but 
that the Association could not always refuse to 
support them. 











PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Harwich.—The Great Eastern Hotel has been 
opened. This first-class building has been erected 
by the Great Eastern Railway Company, for the 
accommodation of their passengers to and from 
the Continent, and for visitors. The hotel faces 
the passenger pier. The style of the building, 
which occupies an area of 24,000 ft., is Italian. 
The frontage is about 120 ft. long, and 67 ft. 
high ; and has four stories, exclusive of the base- 
ment, which rises at least 4 ft. above the ground- 
line. The most notable apartment is the dining 
or coffee room, occupying the north-east end of 
the building, and which is 60 ft. by 40 ft., and 
lofty in proportion. The enrichments of the 
ceiling, cornices, and panelling are of an elaborate 
description. At the back part next the cor- 
ridor, and also from the roof, the room is lighted 
by embossed glass windows, and six lofty win- 
dows in the front. The ceiling is panelled, and 
in each of the nine panels is a bronze gaselier. 
The decorator was Mr. Schmidt, of London. 
There are two billiard-rooms, public and private, 
the latter being on the first floor. On this floor 
the Royal Harwich Yacht Club is accommodated 
with a club-room. There are two bars; one for 
the hotel, and a second for company who may 
have no desire to enter the hotel. The architect 
was Mr. T. Allom, of London; builders, Messrs. 
Lucas, Brothers, of London and Lowestoft. The 
works have been carried out under their superin- 
tendent, Mr. W. R. Lacey. Mr. R. W. Darken, 
of Colchester, was clerk of the works. 

Aldeburgh.—* The White Lion Hotel” is about 
to be extensively increased by the Aldeburgh 
Hotel Company (Limited), whose prospectus 
has just been issued, with a nominal capital 
of 25,0001., divided into 2,500 shares. The 
greater portion of the capital has already 
been subscribed in London. The designs are 
by Messrs. Elmsley, Franey, & Haddon, of 
London, architects. 

Croydon.—The foundation stone of a new work- 
house for Croydon has been laid. There will be 
compartments for 110 old men, 25 able-bodied 
men, and 45 partially able-bodied ; total number 
of men, 180. The accommodation for females 
will also be on the same scale: old women, 100; 
able-bodied women, 25; partially able-bodied, 
25; total number of women, 150. Thus accom- 
modation will be provided for 330 persons. There 
is to be a large dining-hall in the centre of the 
building, over which will be the chapel. The 
residence of the master is to be near the tower, 
and the stores and workshops at the rear of the 
building. Mr. J. Berney is the architect ; Mr. 
H. Hart, the builder. 

Weston-super-Mare (Somerset).— A new bank- 
ing-house, with shop and dwelling-house adjoin- 
ing, are about to be erected here from designs 
by Mr. W. B. Gingell, of Bristol, architect. The 
site has been cleared, and the new premises will 
occupy a good situation in High-street, with re- 
turns in South Parade and in West-street. The 
general contract has been taken by Mr. John 
Perry, of this town. 

Wellington.—The contract for the erection of 
the new markets has been given to Messrs. Trow 
& Sons, of Wednesbury, contractors, on terms 
which are stated to be highly satisfactory to the 
— The works will be commenced forth- 
with. 

Sheffield.—The proposed enlargement of the 
Cutlers’ Hall is about to be at once proceeded 





gequence of being refused an extra hour on 


with. A meeting of the Building Committee 


has been held, to examine and let the contracts 
for the work. Mr. G. Wade, and Mr. Bradley, of 
Sheffield, builders, each sent in a tender for the 
whole of the work, amountiny to 5,7151. Their 
tenders were the lowest, and the committee de. 
cided to give them the contract jointly. The 
cost of the alterations will be larger than was 
originally contemplated, 8001. having been paid 
for land to complete the site. Over 4,000I. have, 
however, already been promised. 

Leeds.—A first-class hotel is about to be 
built by the Great Northern Railway Company 
at the central station, Leeds. The architects 
are Messrs. M. G. Hadfield & Son, of Sheffield. 
It is expected that the works will be very shortly 
commenced. The estimated cost, including 
fittings, is 22,5001., and it will probably require 
twelve or fifteen months for its erection. 

Sunderland.—A new temperance-hall is about 
to be built in Sunderland, at the north end of 
Toward-road, and close to the New Park, for 
which a site has been secured. It is proposed 
to have a lecture-room to contain 2,500 people, 
with smaller rooms, for committee and other 
meetings. _The cost is roughly estimated at 
4,0001. 

Carlisle.— During the past twelve months, 
says the local Journal, there has been in course 
of erection at the Holme Head a second large 
mill in connexion with the works of Messrs. 
Ferguson, in which it is intended to carry on 
the manufacture of their fabrics from the raw 
material to the finish. The new works have 
just been opened under auspicious circumstances. 
The steam is raised from six boilers, which sup- 
ply the whole concern, and the machinery is set 
in motion by two 60-horse power steam-engines. 
The mill is capable of holding about 23,000 
spindles, and the sheds will accommodate about 
350 power-looms. The engines were built by 
the Fairbairn Engineering Company. The stone- 
work of the building was done by Messrs. C. & J. 
Armstrong, Messrs. Wright & Son, and Mr. Mil- 
burn; joiner work, Mr. Court; plastering, Messrs. 
Johnston, Brothers; the shafting and gearing, 
Messrs. Blaylock & Pratchitt; the remainder of 
the iron-work, Messrs. Porter, Clarke, Lees & 
Graham, and John Hind; painting and glazing, 
Messrs. Slee & Morgan; plumbing, Messrs. 
Irving & Lowthian ; and the slating, by Mr. T. 
Nanson. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—In the Council Chamber, the 
Lord Provost has proposed that a grand exhibi- 
tion, similar to the Dublin one, shall be opened 
in Edinburgh. His lordship is of opinion that 
the exhibition should be a national rather than 
an international one, and that it should be held 
in 1868. 

Dumfries.—The committee of the Town Coun- 
cil and Kirksession and Congregation, having 
advertised for plans for a church, the cost not to 
exceed 4,0001., thirty-one plans were lodged, 
most of them in the Gothic style. Five of them 
were marked for further selection, and the com- 
mittee have since reduced the list to three, and 
have requested the architects, Mr. John Starforth, 
Edinburgh; Mr. Robert Edgar, London; and 
Mr. James Barbour, Dumfries, to prepare de- 
tailed estimates, in order to test whether their 
plans can be executed at the stipulated cost. 
The committee, however, reserve power to re- 
consider any of the other plans, should they see 
cause. 

Grangemouth.—The foundation-stone of the 
new Established Church has been laid, with 
Masonic honours. The new church is being 
built from designs by Mr. A. Black, of Falkirk, 
architect, and is in the Early English style. It 
will include sittings for upwards of 400, and 
space is left for a gallery. 

Queensferry.—One of the most extensive pro- 
jects of the day is that of Mr. Bouch for cross- 
ing the Firth of Forth by a viaduct upwards of 
two miles long. The four openings for the 
navigation are each 500 ft. wide, and 125 ft. 
high. The viaduct consists, in addition, of nine- 
teen openings of 100 ft., ten of 150 ft., ten of 
175 ft., and seventeen of 200 ft. The piers are 
intended to be of stone to above high-water 
mark, and the upper portion of open ironwork. 
The estimate for the viaduct is 560,0001. Another 
work of a like character, a high-level bridge 
over the next northern Firth—the Tay, has been 
withdrawn by the promoters, the estimate, 
180,0001. having been found insufficient. This 
work had two openings for navigation, in sepa- 
rate portions of the viaduct, each of 300 ft. span, 





‘and the one 100 ft. and the other 70 ft. high, 
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with seventy-nine other openings of various 
widths, the total length being about 1} mile. 

Nairn.—It is proposed to form a joint-stock 
company in Nairn for the erection of a new 
town-hall. There are two plans, one by Dr. 
Grigor, and another by Mr. Clunas, architect. 
be ee cost of the proposed building is 

,0001. 

Elgin.—The opening of the Combination Poor- 
house for Morayshire, at Bishopmill, has now 
been sanctioned by the Board of Supervision. 
Last summer the foundation-stone was laid by 
Mr. Alexander Stewart, builder, Peterhead, con- 
tractor for the mason-work of the house. The 
other contractors all belonged to Elgin. Con- 
vener Brander had the wright-work ; R. Stewart, 
the plaster-work ; J. Gordon, the plumber-work ; 
J. Wilson, the slater-work ; and the plans and 
specifications were the work of Mr. Alex. Reid, 
architect, who engaged Mr. Malloch as _ his 
inspector. The stones for the building were 
principally obtained from the Bishopmill quar- 
ries, wrought by Mr. Eric Anderson. When the 
walls were about 3 ft. or so above the founda- 
tion, a thick coating of asphalt was laid upon 


A LARGE GIRDER. 


Some considerable works are being executed, 
and are now nearly completed, at the London 
and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, under the 
direction of Mr. E. N. Clifton, architect. The 
alterations there being made will give the bank 
a room the largest in London without columns. 
Mr. Shaw has built a wrought-iron box girder, 
86 ft. span, and 96 ft. long, to carry all the back 
buildings of the bank, which, with skylights, will 
weigh from 400 to 500 tons distributed. The 
girder is 8 ft. deep, and the top and bottom 
flanges are 2 ft.6 in. wide. This girder had to 
be built in its place, on a stage, and the whole of 
the riveting had to be done there. The total 
weight of this girder itself is about 70 tons. 








ANCIENT LIGHTS AND CITY 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


In the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, a suit, Stokes ». The 
City Offices Company (Limited), for an injunction to 
restrain the defendants from obstructing the plaintiff's 


them, to stop the damp from rising. The ex-} Wood 


treme length of the main building is 200 ft., the 
breadth of it about 70 ft., and the height to the 
eaves is about 26 ft. The main building is two 
stories high. The form of the building may be said 
to be that of atransept. A range of office houses, 
200 ft. in length, lies back from, and runs paral- 
lel to, the main building, and the kitchen con- 
nects the two. It and the office houses are only 
one story in height. There are thirty-three 
apartments in the main building, and in the 
back range twelve. 








REMOVAL OF THE SMOKE NUISANCE. 


ScrENcE has overcome the evil of noxious 


The plaintiffs are wholesale ironmongers, at Nos. 11 and 
12, Clement’s-lane, and the defendants are an office-build- 
ing company. Clement’s-lane is only 20 ft. in width, and 
the ancient houses in the street are of a height of 35 ft. 
from the ground, the plaintiffs’ premises, which have 
been built nearly 100 years, being of this height, exclusive 
of the sloping high- itched roof of the period. Property 

urchased by the Tefendante was of the same height. 

hey pulled down these houses, and commenced building 
houses 59 ft. in height. To this the plaintiffs objected, on 
the score of injury to their ancient lights, and on finding 
their remonstrances produced an unsatisfactory result, 
these proceedings were instituted. 

The plaintiffs proved that their business returns were 
100,000/, a year, and that a direct light was of the utmost 
importance to them in their business, to enable purchasers 
properly to examine the character of the iron, and more 
especially of the steel goods which they dealt in. It was 
also proved, that if the buildings in question were erected 
only a general or diffused light weuld be obtained, which 
would be valueless for all practical purposes. 

The defendants argued that the erection of buildings 





vapours from alkali works: the sewage question | such ss they were about to erect would raise the value 


is nearly solved. 
with the smoke nuisance from houses in towns. | 
As a beginning, I beg to suggest a plan:—A| 
glowing fire will consume any quantity of smoke, | 
smut, &c. There are many such furnaces in all | 
parts of London capable of being used for the | 
purpose. I would draw the smoke from the | 
chimney-stack through a large tube, and by the 
aid of the patent blast fan force it through the | 
fire. A two-horse gas steam-engine would serve | 
for a small parish. The force to be lowered at | 
night; every fireplace to be fitted with a| 
damper to regulate the draught; connecting | 
pipes could be attached to draw noxious gases | 
from houses, factories, sewers, &c. 

I feel assured every difficulty can be sur- 
mounted, and the only wonder will be that it 
was not brought into practice before. 

R. T. 

*,* The suggestion is an old one, but may be 
nsefally kept in view. 








COMPENSATION CASES. 


Bradford Street Improvements.—Last week the 
case, the Corporation and Mr. Abraham Bower, 
was heard before the Under-Sheriff (Mr. William 
Gray, of York), and a special jury. Mr. Abraham 
Bower, who resides at Elmcrofts, near Ripon, 
and is a magistrate, is the owner of a large 
block of buildings known as Bower’s-buildings, 
situated at the junction of Tyrrel-street and 
Chapel-lane, and of other buildings situated at 
the corner of Manchester-road. The property 
is required by the corporation in making a new 
street from the south-west end of Market-street 
(the principal street in the town) to Manchester- 
road. The claimant and his witnesses contended 
that the property could fairly let for 8871. After 
deducting 63 per cent. for repairs, insurance, 
loss of rent, &c., they proposed to capitalise the 
net profits, 8271. 2s. 7d., at twenty years’ pur- 
chase, and to add 20 per cent. for compulsory 
sale, making the total claim 19,8507. The town 
clerk, however, contended that, according to the 
experience of claimant’s own witnesses, sixteen 
or seventeen years’ purchase for similar property 
was the almost universal rule. He objected also 
to the rentals being placed at so high a figure, 
and showed that the deduction for leakage was 
9 per cent. The town clerk also contended that 
10 per cent. for the compulsory taking would be 
ample compensation to Mr. Bower. The Under- 
Sheriff having summed up, the jury, after being 
absent from the court about half an hour, awarded 
16,5601. 
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I think it time to grapple | of the plaintiffs’ Property ; and they also dwelt on the 


fact, that suits of this nature were a bar to all public 
improvements in large towns like London. 

he Vice-Chancellor said, it had been aptly remarked, 
that the encouragement of suits of this description enabled 
individuals to prevent public improvements, and con. 
demned large and otherwise improving towns to a low 
style of building. There was a great deal of truth in 
this; but it was a question for the legislature,—certainly 
one well deserving their consideration. It was for them to 
say whether they would oy a general act, by which im- 
provements in towns might be made, either by submitting 
matters in dispute to a jury, or sanctioning other arrange- 
ments; but it was essentially a question for the legisla- 
ture. No house or land could be compulsorily taken by a 
railway company without first obtaining the sanction o 
the legislature. The legislature had made light and air, 
after twenty years’ enjoyment, property by Act of Par- 
liament. The injunction would, therefore, be granted, 
with liberty, however, for the defendants to apply toa 


| judge in chambers wit eo to any future scheme they 
| might select in respect o 


any future buildings, in con- 
formity with the terms of the injunction. At present he 
thought it desirable to say nothing about the expense of 
any application, as he was unwilling to encourage litigious 
opposition, 








HOLBORN VALLEY. 


Srr,—The plan brought forward by Mr. Abraham fo 
the Holborn Valley Improvement, and adopted by the 


Tr 


ancient lights, has just been decided by Sir W. Page | 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Coltishall (Norfolk).—The church of Coltis- 
hall, one of the oldest of the 1,100 churches in 
the diocese, has been restored and re-opened. 
The church, previously to restoration, was some- 
what dilapidated. The gallery at the west end 
effectually blocked up the tower arch with its 
west window, but it has now been thrown open. 
The whole of the interior fittings, including the 
gallery, have been removed, and the nave and 
roof are slightly repaired. The rood-screen is 
repaired. The communion-rails, chancel benches, 
reading-desk, and pulpit, are of oak, the latter 
bearing foliated cusps, in the Decorated style of 
architecture. The sedilia are repaired, the piscina 
is re-opened, and the old Norman font removed 
to a position opposite the west door; while the 
pews have given way to open deal benches, with 
oak ends and carvings, and a boarded floor. The 
south aisle has been re-roofed with new oak, and 
the exterior covered with lead, with freestone 
cornices. This aisle has also been lengthened, so 
as to give room for an organ-chamber, which 
| now opens with an arch into the chancel. The 
| whole of the old stonework of the nave and 
South aisle have been replaced by new, and the 
| window at the east end has been restored. The 
windows in the porch had been bricked up, but 
have now been re-opened and glazed with cathe- 
|dral glass, of a greyish tint, with which the 
| other windows have been similarly filled, relieved 
|by small panes of stained glass. In a small 

lancet window in the chancel some painted glass 
|has also been inserted. The interior walls are 
plastered with rough stucco, and the stonework 
| has been cleaned, as have also the pillars. The 
floors of the nave and aisles have been laid with 
Peak Staffordshire tiles, the floor within the 
communion-rails being of Minton’s encaustic 
tiles. The lower part of the walls are plastered 
with Parian cement, relieved from the stucco 
ornamental work by a border of Minton’s en- 
caustic tiles. In the course of the restoration, 
on the north side of the nave, a mural painting 
was discovered ; but as its design was nearly 
obliterated, it was again covered up with plas- 
tering. In the west wall of the nave a new cir- 
cular window, with geometrical tracery, has been 
inserted, with the view, while maintaining the 
' character of the architecture, of giving addi- 
| tional light to the west end of the church. The 
windows, which are all of the Decorated style of 
architecture, have been restored, and the eastern 
gable has been surmounted by a stone cross, with 
new buttresses to the south aisle. The tower, 
which is improved, is of a later style of archi- 
| tecture, being transitional. Mr. Kitton, of Nor- 
wich was the architect employed, and Mr. 
Cornish, of North Walsham, the contractor ; the 
| glazing and plumbing work being done by Mr. E. 
Horner, of Coltishall. The churchyard has been 
|enlarged, the ground (being about a quarter of 
'an acre) being given by Mr. R. P. Kemp. The 
| total cost of the restoration is 1,0001. 
Hitchin.—The church of the Holy Saviour, 
/erected by the Rev. G. Gainsford, at his own 
| expense, on the east side of the Radcliffe-road, 





Ward of Farringdon-street Without, and discussed by the | about midway between the railway-station and 
Court of Common Council, is a copy, in all its best fea- | the town, has just been consecrated. The church 


tures, from the plan I sent in at the competition. Being | 
put aside, I published it, and distributed a few copies. [| 


will accommodate about 400 persons. The style 


gave one to Mr. Abrabam, on whom | called in order to| of architecture is the Early Decorated, from 


explain it. I found he had a pet plan of his own, one for | 


a double viaduct, with a sunk road between. He could | 


designs by Mr. W. Butterfield, of London, 


not then understand my plan: now he has adopted it. | architect, and contains chancel, chancel- 


Adding a sunk road and a few other objectionable | 
features, he brings it forward with his name attached: | 
the plan he has no more right to than I have to the wares 
in his shop, Cc. J. Ricuarpsoy, 








“SPECIFICATIONS AND MYSTIFI- 
CATIONS.” 


Srz,—In reply to “A Builder's” question, ‘‘ Who is 
the proper party to sue ?’”’ my opinion is that, as the archi- 
tect is the paid agent of his client, he is responsible only 
to him, pot not to the builder. All his acts are, there- 
fore (so far as the builder is concerned), the acts of his 
client; and any losses through his unskilfulness or 
through ambiguities or mistakes in the specification, must 
be visited on the head of the ee who, in his turn, 
has his remedy against the architect. i 

In reply to ‘‘A Builder's” former query, who is re- 
sponsible that “the specification” is not “‘a mystifica- 
tion?” I think there can be no doubt that the architect 
is, as it is he who puts forth the document bearing the 
appellation “‘ a specification,” the undoubted po py of 
which is ‘‘a clear description ;” and if it be nota clear 
description of the works to which it refers, he is guilty (to 
use a mild term) of gross misrepresentation, and com- 
mits a fraud not only on the builder, but on his client. 

A Surrerer rrom “ Mystiricatioy.” 








EXHIBITION AT PortsMOoUTH.—An industrial ex- 
hibition is about to be established at Portsmouth. i 





aisles, nave, north and south aisles, organ 
chamber, and vestry. The material used through- 
out the church is red brick, with Bath stone 
dressings. In the interior the dressings are 
ornamented with incised patterns filled in with 
black cement. The roof is open and of stained 
deal. The entrances are by the north and south 
doors to the nave, and by a south door to the 
chancel. The aisles are paved with Minton’s 
encaustic tiles. The chancel is fitted with oak 
stalls, which are appropriated to the choir. The 
nave and aisles have deal seats stained and 
varnished, and unappropriated. The pulpit is 
of oak on Bath stone base. The west end of the 
building is surmounted by a bell-turret, con- 
taining three bells, manufactured by Messrs. 
Warner & Co., of London. The cost of building 
amounted to about 2,9001. The contractors were 
Messrs. W. & H. Butterfield, of Hitchin; and 
the sub-contractors, Mr. W. Seymour, carpenter, 
of Hitchin, Mr. Franklin, painter and glazier, of 
Hitchin, and Mr. Hinton, stonemason, of Bed- 
ford. 

Wolverhampton.—The chief stone of a new 
church has been laid at Whitmore Reans. The 
edifice is to be named St. Andrew’s. It will be 
112 ft. long by 68 ft. wide, and will have a spire 
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130 ft. high. It is not intended at present to 
build more than the nave and two aisles. The 
total cost of the building, when completed, will 
be 2,8001. The style is Early English, in the 
form. Mr. H. Lovatt is the builder. 
The locomotive works of the Great Western 
Railway Company, on the Stafford-road, has in- 
creased the population at the north end of 
North-road, Stafford-street, and Waterloo-road, 
some 2,000 in number, and new terraces there 
are occupied as soon as they are built. The 
want of church accommodation in that locality 
has been recognised by many of the Great 
Western Railway proprietors, who have sub- 
scribed more than 6001. towards the expense of 
tting up a church at the north end of the 
etalinannh, where it joins the North and 
Stafford Roads. 

Waters Upton (Salop).—The new parish church 
of this village has been formally consecrated. For 
a number of years past the old church had been 
in a state of great dilapidation. In last year the 
old building was taken down and plans for a 
more commodious church obtained. These were 


with enclosed lobbies constructed to them. The 
pillars formerly supporting the galleries have 
been replaced by columns, with trellis capitals. 
The interior generally has been painted various 
tones of grey, relieved by bream colour, and a 
little gold, and the columns are finished violet, 
steel colour, with copper bronze caps. The 
whole is lighted by a combination of standards, 
starlights, and brackets. The exterior now pre- 
sents a new Bath stone front, of Romanesque 
character, having grouped and arched windows, 
with foliated capitals, and finished above the 
cornice, with an open arcaded parapet. Mr. B. 
Lawrence, of Newport, was the architect, and 
superintended the whole of the works. Mr. G. 
Jones was the builder ; and the decorations were 
executed by Mr. J. Price. The whole of the 
works will cost about 1,1001. 

Tarporley (Cheshire).—A new Baptist chapel 
is about to be erected here. The edifice, which 
will be at the south entrance to the town, will 
| be in the Gothie style, and will be 56 ft. long by 
28 ft. wide, with an ornamental Gothic entrance 
springing from two arches, supported upon 





furnished by Mr. G. E. Street, of London. The | granite pillars. The exterior will be of brick- 
work has been carried out, and at length com- | work with stone dressings. In the interior there 
pleted, by Mr. Cobb, of Newport, builder. The | will be open benches. The roof will be formed 
new church is built of stone from the quarry in of circular ribs on principals, with circular 
the village, is in the Early English style, andcon- ceiling. In the front elevation there will be 
sists of a nave, chancel, and vestry. The roof is three tracery windows. At each angle of the 
open timbered, of unstained deal, and tiled front will be a small enriched pinnacle. The 
without. The west end of the nave is sur- centre gable will be surmounted by a small 
mounted by a bell-gable, with a small spire. turret. The building will be heated by a hot 
The pavement within is of encaustic tiles in| water apparatus, and lighted with two sun-lights. 
pattern. The church will accommodate 150 It will accommodate upwards of 300 persons. 
persons, and nearly the whole of the seats are The architect is Mr. J. Jones, of Eaton, near 
free. The total cost of the building is about Tarporley, and Mr. R. Beckett, of Hartford, is 
1,8001. the contractor ; the contract being 8031. 
Hereford.—The interior of the parish church  Cardif.—The new “Bethany chapel,” which 
of St. John the Baptist, the Ladye chapel of the has been erected partly on the site of the old 
cathedral, has recently been undergoing a refit- and partly covering the graveyard attached to 
ment, and to commemorate the completion of the chapel, has been opened for divine service. 
this work—or at least so much of it as was The new building hasa Doric appearance, and is 
necessary to make it available for parochial erected with Newbridge stone and Bath stone 
use—special services were held there on Ascen- dressings. The front is about 50 ft. wide, having 
sion-day. The woodwork has been carried out the entrance door at the centre, and two smaller 
by Mr. Merrick, of this city. New oaken seats, ones leading to the galleries on each side. The 
for the clergy and choir, have been put up; a length of the building is 70 ft., and the interior 
new altar-table of the same wood, which will s divided by pillars, supporting arches intoi 
shortly be further embellished with carvings, has three aisles, the pulpit being placed in a niche 
been supplied. The sittings are all new, and covered with a dome, nearly opposite the prin- 
are free and unappropriated. cipal entrance. The accommodation, including 
Coatham Mundeville——A chapel-of-ease, to be the gallery, which extends round three sides of 
hereafter consecrated, has been opened at Coat- the building, will afford sittings for about 1,000 
ham Mundeville, in the parish of Haughton-le- persons. The architects were Messrs. Hartland 
Skerne, near Darlington. Itisasmall structure, & Sons, and the builders Messrs. James & Price ; 
erected from the designs of Mr. Withers, archi- the contract being for 2,8001. The total cost.of 
tect, and consists of a nave 40 ft. by 18 ft., and the building was 2,8001. 
chancel, with apsidal end, 20 ft. by 18 ft., with  Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The foundation stone of 
vestry on south side of chancel. The walls are a new Wesleyan chapel, in Park-road, Scots- 
built of local brick, both inside and out; the roof wood-road, has been laid. Park-road is one of 
timbers to nave being visible, and the chance] the new streets which have recently sprung up 
roof panelled. A constructional screen, with tie- at the west end of the town, and on the east and 
beam, divides the nave and chancel, which latter south is surrounded by the newly-built streets, 
is fitted with stalls and subsellia, the nave being radiating from Scotswood-road to Sir William 


seated with chairs. The three windows of the | Armstrong’s factory, at Elswick. The chapel is 


apse are filled with glass by Lavers & Barrand. 


in the Italian style. The front elevation and 


Externally, a spirelet breaks the long line of sides will be faced with coloured bricks, and 


roof at the junction of the nave and chancel, 
being 40 ft. to the cross on the same. The 
church seats 100 people, and the cost was about 
5001. Mr. Hodgson, of Darlington, was the 
builder employed. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Newport (Monmouth).—The Tabernacle chapel, 
Commercial-street, has been re-opened, after 
undergoing considerable renovations. The old 
pews on the ground-floor were removed; the 
plastering of the walls and ceiling renewed ; and 
the latter being exceedingly low, the roof was 
raised bodily 2 ft. 6 in. higher. The old ‘side 
windows were walled up, and the old front taken 
down and removed. The interior has been par- 
tially remodelled and improved. A group of six 
coffered and moulded panels of wood framing, 
filled with embossed glass, having a rose-coloured 
star in diaper pattern thereon, has been inserted 
in the ceiling, and through these a soft light is 
admitted from strong clear glass skylights in 
the line of roof. The sides of all the coffers are 
filled with panels of perforated zinc, through 
which ventilation is secured. A new organ 
gallery—parabolic in form, and lighted by an 
arcade—has been constructed at the back of the 
pulpit. The ground-floor has been refitted with 
partly enclosed pews, having sloping seats and 
backs, stained and varnished. The galleries and 
seats have been re-arranged, and new stairs 


stone will be used in the windows, door, and 
cornices. The frontage will have carving to the 
windows, &. The ground floor will accommo- 
| date about 460 persons, the whole to have open 
benches of Memel red wood, stained and var- 
nished. Underneath the chapel will be a school- 
room, three class-rooms, with all necessary con- 
| veniences ; apparatus-room, with boilers, fitted up 
| for tea purties, and apparatus for heating the 
| chapel, &c. At the back will be the chapel- 
keeper’s house, and the minister’s vestry. The 
| committee accepted an estimate from Mr. Walter 
Scott, the contractor, without competition, his 
estimate being within that of the architect. The 
total cost, including ground, will be 3,000l. Mr. 
Matthew Thompson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, is 
the architect. 

Worcester.—At a recent meeting of the Build- 
ing Committee of the Presbyterian Church, ten- 
ders for the church to be erected in Salt-lane 
were considered. They were as follows :— 
McCann & Everill, Malvern, 4,1001.; Trow & 
Sons, Wednesbury, 3,983], Os. 3d.; Osborne & 
Co., Malvern, 3,9481.; Wood & Sons, Worcester, 
3,9361.; Haigh & Co., Kidderminster, 3,8641. ; 
Ife, Stourbridge, 3,7181. 10s.; Jones & Sons, 
Gloucester, 3,660]. Messrs. Wood’s were ac- 
cepted. The works will be somewhat more 
costly than was anticipated when the plan of 
Mr. Bidlake, of Wolverhampton, the architect, was 
adopted, the total amount to be expended, in- 
— the cost of the site, approaching near to 








; 





STAINED GLASS. 


St. Matthew's, Spring-gardens—A new east 
window and reredos have just been placed in 
this church, from the designs of Mr. Stephen 
Salter, jun., architect. The window has been 
executed by Messrs. Lavers & Barrand, and con- 
tains three large subjects, viz., the Nativity, the 
Crucifixion, and the Ascension, surrounded by 
the emblems of the Passion. The window is 
erected as a memorial to many former members 
of the congregration. The reredos is composed 
of different coloured marbles, the centre beinga 
pure white statuary cross, with super altar and 
a cornice of alabaster. The marble work was 
executed by Messrs. Burke & Co. 

Coalville Church.—The altar window in Coal- 
ville Church has been filled by the incumbent 
with a stained glass memorial of his wife and 
daughter. The window is a triplet, the cenire 
13 ft. 7 in. high, by 2 ft. 3 in. wide; the sides 
each 10 ft. 1 in. by 2 ft. wide. The style of the 
church is Early English, and the stained glass is 
in keeping with the architecture. The window 
is so divided as to introduce the Ascension in 
the three upper compartments, and on the lower 
our Lord bearing his Cross, the divisional line 
being so arranged with canopy work as to sepa- 
rate the subjects. Canopy work also fills in the 
top of the window over the Ascension, which 
contains thirteen figures, all 3 ft. 6 in. high. The 
whole was executed by Mr. C. A. Gibbs, of 
London. 

Bidford Church. — Within the last twelve 
months the chancel of the parish church of St. 
Lawrence has been undergoing extensive repairs 
and improvements. Under the east window has 
been erected a carved reredos of Hampden 
stone, in accordance with a design supplied by 
Mr. H. J. Ingram, of Cheltenham, architect, 
under whose superintendence the work has been 
executed. Among the proposed improvements 
(provided sufficient funds could be obtained) 
was the erection of a new east window of 
stained glass, and sufficient success was speedily 
vrachieved in obtaining subscriptions to warrant 
the commencement of the work, and its final 
accomplishment has just been celebrated. The 
new window consists of three lights. The sub- 
ject occupying the centre light is the Ascension 
of our Lord, which is arranged in a long or 
oval-shaped medallion, the figure of our Lord 
occupying (as a matter of course) the upper 
portion, while the apostles are grouped below, in 
various attitudes, expressive of amazement and 
adoration. On the right of our Lord is seen his 
mother, while from the ground behind her 
springs the lily. The two side lights are com- 
posed of ornamental work; the medallions 
therein, to correspond with the subject in the 
centre light, being filled with scrolls ensigned 
with texts of Scripture, in Old English charac- 
ters, and combined with enrichments, whose 
leading features are the fruitful vine. The 
stonework above the three principal lights is 
composed of a circle, inclosing a double emblem 
of the Trinity counterchanged. In each of the 
three larger compartments, in the upper part of 
the window, is the figure of an angel, each with 
arms extended and holding aseroll. The new 
stonework and the painted glass have both been 
supplied by Messrs. Cox & Son, of London, who 
have likewise executed several windows and 
other works for Bidford Church. 

Algoa Bay.—Thirty-five stained-glass windows 
have been designed by Mr. Barnett, of Leith, for 
a new Roman Catholic Church at Port Eliza- 
beth, Algoa Bay. The windows are all gifts by 
members of the congregation, principally Irish. 








Books Received. 


The Coal Question. By W. 8. Jevons, M.A. 
London and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 
1865. 

Tue interesting and moot question of the 

probable exhaustion of our coal mines is here 

considered. The author endeavours to prove 
that should the consumption increase for rather 
more than a century at the same rate as now, 
the average depth of our coal mines would be 

4,000 ft., and the average price of coal much 

higher than the highest price now paid for the 

finest kinds of coal: hence he infers that we 
cannot long continue our present rate of progress. 

Further, he is of opinion not only that our 

coal is exhaustible, but that there is no 

of any adequate substitute for it. Nor.cam the 
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economical use of coal, he thinks, reduce its con- 
sumption. On the contrary, “by rendering its 
employment more profitable, the present de- 
mand for coal is increased and the advantage is 
more strongly thrown upon the side of those 
who will in the future have the cheapest sup- 
plies. We cannot even make up for a fature 
want of coal by importation from other countries, 
so that,it appears, there is no reasonable prospect 
of any relief from a future want of the main 
agent of industry. We must lose that which 
constitutes our peculiar energy ; for, considering 
how [greatly our manufactures and navigation 
depend upon coal, and how vast is our consump- 
tion of it compared with other nations, it cannot 
be supposed we shall do, without coal, more than 
a fraction of what we do with it.” As for re- 
strictive legislation, it may mar, but probably 
cannot mend or correct, the natural course of 
industrial development. Such is a general out- 
line of the more important of Mr. Jevon’s not 
very bright nor cheering arguments and con- 
clusions. 





The Lady Ina, and other Poems. By the author 
of “Blythe House.” London: Virtue, Brothers, 
& Co. 1865. 


THE circumstance that two or three of the 
smaller works in this very charming little 
volume,—for example, “The Lighthouse,” and 
“England’s Loss,’—appeared originally in our 
pages, makes for it a claim on our attention, amply 
justified by its own merits. It contains, in ad- 
dition to the longer poem that gives its name to 
the volume, forty-three pieces, all marked with 
taste, elegance, and feeling,—healthful and en- 
nobling. We select for quotation an acrostic, not 


as being by any means an example of the best | 


part of the book, but because its teaching may 
not be thrown away, and the subject of it, Mr. 
C. H. Wild, was well known to many of our 
readers in connexion with the erection of the 
“Crystal Palace” of 1851. The subsequent 
early death of that gentleman, lamented, as the 
author justly observes, even beyond the circle of 
his immediate friends, gives keen point to the 
kindly warning :— 
“ENTREATY. 


C aveless of censure or of praise, 

H eedless alike of smile or frown 

A lone thon’st trod thine upward course, 
R earing a name of good renown. 

L et not Ambition’s tow’ring height 

E ngross too much thy eager thought ; 

8 tay some brief moments on thy way : 


Has Earth no spot with beauty fraught ? 
EB ach blessom that is thrown aside 

A s worthless, in youth's summer day, 

R ising to mind in after years, 

D raws bitter tears in Life’s deeay ; 


W ords of consoling left unspoken,— 

I ntent on Fortune’s glittering prize ;— 

L ove turned aside or rashly broken ; 

D ark, phantom-like, such thoughts will rise.” 


To give an idea of the author's descriptive power 
and accuracy of observation, which are remark- 
able, we are tempted to quote from the first | 
story this truthful and striking word-picture of | 


A CuurcH. 


<* Join’d to the tower, but in less rigid style, 
Was built the church, an ornamental pile, 
— high-pitch’d roofs such varied lines com- 

ined— 

Rich pinnacles and gables—which inclined 
The eager eye to wander on, and trace 
The thousand beauties scatter’d o’er its face. 
The fond supporting buttresses, which press 
Against the walls with tender lovingness, 
Casting dark shadows into each recess : 
Height’ ning by contrast their own airiness. 
‘The slender shafts, where window-arches rest— 
8o slight, yet with sufficient strength imprest— 
Wearing with grace rich crowns of forest leaves, 
That mocking stone lightly around them weaves, 
The portal, with its cluster’d columns grou 
In closer masses, and its mouldings seoo: 
Into deep lines that darker shadows gave, 
And framed—as ’t were, a picture—the broad nave 
‘That spread within the opened door and showed 
Rich wealth of beauty, lavishly bestowed. 
The polished pillars gracefully upreared 
The pointed arches, which, in turn, appeared 
With ease aloft the fretted roof to raise, 
Whose vaults oft echoed with glad hymns of praise: 
The deep pierced windows, with their slender 


r 
ag “eee mullions ; and their traceried 


Fill'd in with tinted glass, which but obscured 
Harth's turmoil, while the light from Heaven 


In streams of glory through each colour’d pane 
And soothed away the so ughts 


The volume is dedicated by special ission 
to Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, who, with the 
modesty that belongs to genius, had asked, that 
the wording of the dedication might be “ simpli- 


poor deserts, though farther from your good 
opinion.” 

The acceptance of the dedication of the book 
by Longfellow is of itself snfficient assurance of 
the worth of the work, and leaves little occasion 
for praise. The fervour and tenderness of some 
of the pieces are remarkable; and we most 
cordially recommend the volume to all who can 
appreciate and find delight in poetry. 





VARIORUM. 


Te current Art Journal is, of course, mainly 
devoted to the Exhibitions of the season. Mr. 
Raskin, in his paper, treats eloquently of Rem- 
brandt and of etching ; and Thomas Hood is the 
subject of a graphic and touching memoir, by 
Mr. 8. C. Hall——The June number of the 
Ecclesiologist contains two excellent large litho- 
graphed views of the Church of the Resurrection 
(Anglican), in the Rue des Drapiers, Brussels. 
— London Society, for the month, is very 
amusing. It was a good notion to treat of “Fel- 
lows”—members of societies;—but the en- 
graved types are unluckily not characteristic. 
The Art-Student, in announcing that the Fine 
Aris Quarterly Review had expired, says if friends 
are apathetic and artists indifferent, they, too, 
“must retreat from the field, wearied and dis- 
heartened by vain efforts and wasted time, 
| labour, and money.” The current number of 
the Social Science Review contains the remark- 
able lecture on Missions to the Zulus, in Natal, 
recently delivered by Dr. Colenso at the Mary- 
le-bone Literary Institution, a lecture that will 
probably supply his opponents with fresh grounds 
of objection. The American Gas-Light Journal, 
when published under that title, quoted largely 
from our columns, and uniformly acknowledged 
the source. Now that it is called the Mining 
| and Petroleum Standard, under other hands, a 
| different and less satisfactory system is pursued. 
| Thus, in the current number now before us, we 
find three extracts from our columns, but not 
| one of them is acknowledged. 




















Miscellanen. 


Tae WorRKMAN QuEsTion.—On Tuesday after- 
noon Mr. Edwin Chadwick commenced a course 
of three lectures, at the Royal Institution, on 
what he terms “ the wage classes’ of England. 


THE Late Str Cuartes Barry.—The statue 
of the late Sir Charles Barry, executed by Mr. 
Foley, and intended to be placed in the West- 
minster Palace, is now finished, and in the course 
of a few days will be placed in the assigned spot 
on the staircase. 


ProvipENT InstitvuTION OF BuILDERS’ Fore- 
MEN AND CLERKS OF Works.—That it may not 
be overlooked, we mention that the anniversary 
dinner, on behalf of the funds of the above 





institution, will take place at the London Tavern, | 
Mr. G. G. Scott, | 


on Tuesday next, the 13th inst. 
R.A., will take the chair. 


Tus Lonpon GuILDHALL RestoratTions.—The 
common council have agreed, by a majority of 
40 in a court of 96, to a recommendation of the 
Guildhall Restoration Committee to expend a 
further sum, not exceeding 9,3301., on addi- 
tional restorations and improvements, besides 
providing 6,000. odd for other works already 
agreed to be executed. Other improvements 
are contemplated, amounting, with those already 
decided on, to 15,3481. Upwards of 39,3001. 
have now been voted for these works. The roof 
is nearly finished, and the interior will be done 
with by the end of the present month. 


Tue SewEeraGE Works or Rio DE JANEIRO, IN 
Brazit.—The works of the second section of the 
City Improvements Company are progressing 
rapidly, eleven miles of main drains having been 
laid; and the whole works were expected to be 
completed within about eighteen months. The 
first section is working to the satisfaction of the 
householders. It is calculated that when all the 
sections are at work, upwards of 10,000 blacks 
can be dispensed with, whose services are needed 
under the present system, and thus that number 
of effective men will be set free for other pur- 
poses, for which it is to be hoped they will all be 
required. ThelItalian Minister at Rio appointed 
a Commission, composed of scientific officers of 
an Italian corvette, to examine into the work- 
ing of the system of sewerage employed in Rio 
(including the disinfecting works at Gloria), as 


Notes rrom Hovsz oy Commons.—The Hyde 
Park Gate Estate Bill has been read a second 
time. The majority for the second reading was 
83 to 47.——The General Post Office (Addi- 
tional Site) Bill has also been read a second 
time. 


East Lonpon Worxinc Men’s Inpustriat 
Exutsition.—It is proposed to hold this Exhi- 
bition in the month of July next, at St. Mary’s 
School, Whitechapel, as we have already said, 
and that it is in no way connected with the 
one now held at the Beaumont Institution. The 
tender of Messrs. Wood, of Mile-end, has been 
accepted for the counters, gallery, and other 
fittings, by Mr. Wigginton, the honorary archi- 
tect, on behalf of the committee. A large amount 
of space, we are told, has been applied for. 


OPENING OF THE New ZEALAND EXHIBITION.— 
From Otago newspapers just received we learn 
that the opening of the first New Zealand Exhi- 
bition took place at Dunedin, in the province of 
Otago, on the 12th of January last. The cere- 
mony was performed by Mr. J. Hyde Harris, the 
superintendent of the province, in the unavoid- 
jable absence of Sir George Grey, the governor. 
| The building has been erected at the cost of the 
|province. The Exhibition itself, although con- 
| fessedly very incomplete at the time of the open- 
|ing, held promise of great improvement, and the 
| articles and productions exhibited, both colonial 
;and others, were exceedingly creditable to so 
| young a colony. 


| 





THe Propos—eD Town-Hatt aNnp EXCHANGE 
For RocupaLe.—At the last monthly meeting of 
the town council a resolution was put to the effect 
that the amended plans of the proposed town- 
hall, now made to include accommodation for 
}an exchange, be accepted, and the committee 
‘instructed to obtain estimates of the cost of con- 
| struction, and report to the council. The chair- 

man said the architect had intimated that some 
| 7,0001. additional would be required to complete 
|the plans in the form in which they now ap- 
| peared, in addition to the 20,0001. for the town- 
| hall alone, and besides the foundations, which 
|are to cost 5,0001. The estimate for furniture 
| and fittings is 8,0001., which will bring the whole 
|cost up to 40,0001. The resolution was carried 
| by 18 to 13. 


| New Opp-Fetiows’ Lopcr, Norra SHexps. 
On the Sth, the ceremony of laying the founda- 
tion stone of a new hall for the members of the 
| Loyal British Flag Lodge of the Independent 
| Order of Odd-Fellows, M.U., took place in North 
| Shields, amid great rejoicings. The 
erection will consist of a building of brick with 
stone facings. It will have a frontage of 50 ft., 
and will be two stories in height. The ground- 
| floor will consist of two shops, underneath which 
| will be commodious cellars, the hall-keeper’s 
|rooms, &c. Above the shops will be the hall, 
the dimensions of which will be about 50 ft. by 
30 ft. Annexed to the hall will be a suite of 
committee-rooms, retiring-rooms, and other con- 
veniences. The architect is Mr. Thomas Forrest, 
a member of the lodge. The contract for the 
erection of the hall is not yet let. 


Tue Crimean Memoriat at Netiey.—The 
cross erected in the grounds of the Royal Vic- 
toria Military Hospital at Netley by subscription 
among the medical officers of the British army 
to the memory of their comrades who fell during 
the Crimean war, is now completed. Being 
56 ft. in height, it forms an object of interest 
from the Southampton Water. It was designed 
by Mr. T. H. Lewis, of London, architect, and is 
built in the style of the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. The principal part of the 
erection is of Portland stone. It is close to the 
river front of the grounds, and about midway 
between the hospital and the officers’ quarters. 
A series of four steps, having appropriate divi- 
sional pillars at the angles, support the base, 
which is about 5 ft. high, and from which 
spring a series of arches forming an octagonal 
areade, supported by eight coupled columns of 
polished Derbyshire marble. Under this arcade, 
eight tablets record the object of the memorial 
and the names of the officers. These tablets are 
surmounted by a smaller arcade, also of an 

mal form, and enriched by columns of 
polished Derbyshire marble, supporting four 
niches, containing figures illustrating the relief 
offered to the sick, wounded, and dying. A 
column springs from this, surmounted by a large 
cross. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, it may be 
remembered, laid the foundation-stone in August 
last. The builders were Messrs. Myers, of 





the same system is to be adopted at Naples. 





fied so as to bring it nearer to the level of my 
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SewaGE aNnD Essex RecLaMaTION BrLi.—At 
the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
held last week, the chairman said he was sure 
that the members of the Board would be pleased 
to learn that the Sewage and Essex Reclamation 
Bill had been read a third time in the House of 
Lords, and it must afford to them an additional 
satisfaction to know that his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales had registered his first vote in 
favour of that Bill. 


SaLe or Jarrow Iron Works.—We under- 
stand that the extensive iron works of Messrs. 
Palmer, Brothers, at Jarrow, have been sold, and 
are about to pass into the hands of a company 
conducted on the principle of limited liability. 
The capital is 2,000,000l., and the shares, the 
whole of which, we believe, have already been 
taken up, are 5,0001. each. The purchasers are 
the same parties who some time ago bought the 
works of Messrs. Bolckow & Vaughan, at Mid- 
dlesbro’. The Messrs. Palmer, of course, will 
retain an interest in the Jarrow Works in the 
new form which they are about to assame.—New- 
castle Chronicle. 


A Bripce over THE Mersey.—The Mersey 
Dock Board have had before them the pre- 
liminary plan of the proposed bridge across the 
Mersey, to extend from Canning-street (about 
the central point of the docks on the Liverpool 
side) to Birkenhead. The idea is, that the 
bridge shall be supported on three columns, 
each column to be 150 ft. above high-water 
mark, while another column will be placed on 
the river margin. The chairman of the Board 
thought that it would be scarcely possible to 
construct such a bridge without interfering with 
the navigation of the river; but the scheme was 
referred to the Works Committee for considera- 
tion. 


THe Society or Arrs’ EXAMINATIONS. — 
H.R.H. the Prince Consort’s prize of twenty-five 
guineas has been awarded to Thomas Healey, 
twenty-five, of the Burnley Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, book-keeper, who has obtained the fol- 
lowing first-class certificates :—1862, arithmetic, 
first-class certificate ; English history, first-class 
certificate, with second prize. 1863, book-keep- 
ing, first-class certificate. 1864, algebra, first- 
class certificate, with first prize; mensuration, 
first-class certificate, with second prize; che- 
mistry, first-class certificate, with second prize. 
1865, music, first-class certificate, with first 
prize; animal physiology, first-class certificate, 
with first prize. For free-hand drawing no prizes 
were awarded. For geometrical drawing, the 
first, prize, 51., went to Edwin Alexander Merry, 
twenty, Bristol Trade School, architect’s clerk ; 
and the second prize, 3l., to John Sargeant, 
twenty, Slough Mechanics’ Institution, car- 
penter. 


MEMORIALS AND MonuMENTs.—The mayor of 


Tenby has received an official communication 
from Sir Charles Phipps, stating that Prince 


Arthur will represent her Majesty at the inaugn- | 


ration of the Welsh memorial to the Prince 
Consort at Tenby. It is believed that the in- 
auguration will take place about the 15th of 
July. 
in St. John’s Church, Eton, as a memorial of the 
Prince Consort and the other founders of the 
church. The memorial consists of six lights, 
and will occupy the east window of the edifice, 
facing High-street. The lower part of the com- 
partments of the window, which is about 30 ft. 
high and 14 ft. in width, is devoted to scenes in 
the “ Passion” of our Lord, wherein St. John 
was Conspicuous, while the upper is occupied by 
subjects depicting the “ Resurrection,” the de- 
corative tracery at the top of the memorial 
representing the Saviour receiving the “ Just,” 
who have risen. About 500l. will cover the cost 
of the memorial, which will be defrayed by the 
subscriptions. The window has been executed 
by the Messrs. O’Connor, of London.——Lord 
Harris writes to say that the Canning Monn- 
ment Committee have obtained permission to 
place a full-sized statue of Lord Canning in 
Westminster Abbey, near to that of his father, 
and Mr. Foley has been instructed to furnish 
designs. The committee for erecting a memo- 
rial of the late Field-Marshal Lord Seaton have 
resolved that Mr. Adams shall be employed to 
execute a bronze statue of not less than 8 ft. in 
height. A model of a statue has been prepared 
by the sculptor. The committee confidently 
rely on obtaining the full means of executing 
the work and placing it at Devonport on the 
Government Parade, where a site has been 
obtained from the Secretary at War. 








A Monster Castinc.—On Wednesday, at the 
works of the Bolton Iron and Steel Company, 
Bolton, Mr. J. Ireland undertook the casting of 
the largest anvil block as yet made in England. 
The block, when finished, is estimated to weigh 
210 tons. It was run out of two cupolas, the 
whole process occupying about eight hours, and 
being most successful in every respect. 


Farture or New BrincE at Newport, ISLE 
or Wicut. — The commissioners of the local 
highways having ordered a committee to report 
on the present state of the new bridge at Woot- 
ton, the committee met on the spot, for the 
better ascertaining the nature of the foundations 
on which it was erected, but they assembled 
when it was exactly high water ! and not an inch 
of the abutments was discernible ; consequently 
they adjourned. Having met again at the bridge, 
the architect’s statement was read, by which it 
appeared that, in sinking for the foundations, he 
had come across a stratum of yellow clay, which 
he supposed was quite capable of bearing any- 
thing he could possibly put upon it; but, after 
erecting the bridge, he discovered that there 
was a mud formation of considerable depth under 
the clay, and the bridge began to sink in conse- 
quence to such an extent as to be considered 
dangerous. He, however, now proposed the 
taking down a portion at a time, so as not to 
interfere with the public traffic, and rebuilding 
the arch of the bridge, the cost of which he 
estimated at 3001.,and the contractor had offered 
to complete the work for 3501. There were no 





difficulties of any serious import to encounter, 
and the original tender of 2,0351., including all | 
the extras, would not be exceeded beyond 4001. | 
or 4501. The committee resolved to consult Mr. | 
| Alfred Giles, the engineer for constructing the 
Southampton Docks, in conjunction with their 


own architect. 


THE AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION AT COLOGNE.— 
This exhibition has been opened, and is con- 
sidered to be a success. It was started by the 
Flora Horticultural Society. There are 1,370 
exhibitors registered in the catalogue, many of 
them reckoning their contributions by the dozen. 
Leaving the meadow land inclosed for the occa- 
sion, the garden of the Flora Horticultural 
Society is entered. With an imposing back- 
| ground of terrace, conservatory, and fountains, 
it presents a fine view, even in the infancy of 
the grounds. The conservatory more especially, 
—a miniature imitation of Sydenham Palace,— 
is quite large and tasteful enough to serve as a 
point d’appui for the eye, and render the vista a 
thing beautiful in itself, independent of the 
horticultural surroundings. By blending the 





| 





A stained-glass window has been placed | 


_ architectural effect of solid masses of masonry 
| with the light and transparent beauty of crystal | 
| and glass, the society is said to have produced a 
| building equal to anything of the kind. 


| As To AN ADVERTISEMENT. — Our attention 
| has been called to a recent advertisement in 
our pages wherein Mr. S. Trickett cautions the | 
| trade against a person calling himself Stredder, 
| who, he is informed, is representing himself as 
|S. Trickett’s agent or representative. Mr. 
Stredder now requests us to say, that there is 
no foundation for the charge made in the adver- 
tisement; that he has never had any thing to 
do with Mr. Trickett, and never represented 
him in any business transaction whatever. 





TENDERS 

For Battersea and Wandsworth sewers :— 
Chambers & Ridley ............... £59,800 
ERROR ES ERATE 
ees 
Hill & Keddell... 
RFS 
Hiscock, Rudkin, & Co. ......... 
Beeston, Keddle, & Doyle 
Moxon .., 
Pearson...... 
Blackmoor .. ra 
Wigmore & W cntinbvebape 
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For repairs and painting, &c., at the Western Syna- 
gogue, 8t. Alban’s-place, St. James's :— 
Painting, &c. Gasfitting. Pe 
612 





TRO 5 ccdicscnstedcsctusvacte pre hia oss 0 
TOUR: schikeiaciahs tesianpneeeal £467 11 ... £5012 ... 518 3 
arland & Fisher ......... Ae a ins - 

BMORIS  inceissseckvedestsennnes 399 0. a 
IE Bik ti ccsccseesesise hit, ae ee . —_ 
Wilkinson & Co............. 0. 6 0... 300 0 
Cohen (accepted) ......... ae se 336 0 
OP OOE hoo icsincteseisenssce 316 0 , mea pe _ 
See RE ae 2422 0... @ 0 .«.. 282 0 
Fs NIG i incictetcanedbileds ee glee kes «- 210 0 
OUET ccsccrtiesntbeveaminerness ree ae eR Gee 
Clutterbuck. ..............000 ee a ae _ 
PRION <cccindenpascutheccace oF <i SE ak — 
Bousfield ..........s000008 beep ove oo 38810 .. = 





For works to nd-floor, new buildings, Bishopsgate. 
street Within, for the City Offices Company (Limited). 
Messrs. Francis, architects :— 





Browne & Robinson...............£11,131 0 0 
pL rarer .... 10,967 0 0 
‘Hardiman & Sando ... 10,447 0 0 
BRAES PONE | ccccsccessoneseceesee 9,990 0 0 
MON cis Jv cdcccdesdumarerbesnessdacnbe 9,970 0 0 
ONT 5, wsadiericuakcts osbinsvicas 9,845 0 0 
BAG & BORO sccoccesscsicvsovescssocsen 9,630 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler .............000+ 9,597 0 0 
Myers & Sons ..........c0ccceeeeeeeee 9,579 0 0 
Keyes & Head..........cccesseseeeees 9,557 0 0 
Catt BBD ncocisisccrecessetcisooses 9,430 0 0 
King & BOms,......ccsrcorcoscscersenes 9,376 0 0 





For works, No. 11, Wardour-street, Soho, for Messrs, 
Garret, Whitaker, & Co. Mr. F. Holsworth, architect ;— 


TPeacey & GOMS 5.050 ccccosseccsssaseeeses £592 0 0 
Bryant & Baugh ............ccrccovevees 559 0 0 
Manby & Rogers .............secsseesees 517 0 0 
Belleck nes hekabasd piswengorthaevicetbeiaan 478 0 0 





For alterations and repairs to a detached residence, 
Ealing-green. Mr. W. L. Gomme, architect :— 


Stables, 
Wilson £179 0 0 
Westcombe 185 0 0 
Yye 183 0 0 
A 166 0 0 








For warehouse, Farringdon-road, Messrs, Wimble & 
Taylor, architects :— 


rown & Robinson ....,.......+000«+ £5,773 0 0 
of S| eee aes =e 5,742 0 0 
Hardiman & Sandon .,.............. 5,697 0.0 
Piper & Wheeler .........0..cccccsces 5,470 0 0 
Adamson & Bons ............cs0:0000e 5,384 0 0 
MII ci eisasscsesinsshsscsvaseavans 5,340 0 0 
NB a a 5,337 0 0 
BE Ae i ilcarcascoassascbestvnspances 5,234 0 0 
MD Sad Liscnin ciecpencsetaiccisesebsie 5,220 0 0 





For the erection of the Grand Hotel at Cairo, Egyet, 
for the Oriental Hotel Company (Limited). Mr. C, G. 
Wray, architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. Linsdel¥ 
& Giffard. First contract, exclusive of stone, to be sup- 
plied by the proprietors :— 

Perry (accepted) .......ss.ssss0008 £65,425 0 0 





For rebuilding a portion of Messrs. Garrett’s Brewery, 
Portsmouth, Mr. C. G. Wray, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied .! Messrs. Linsdell & Giffard :— 


Ore B MOMS ciecicsociscconcsoscsves £2,715 0 0 
REIT cs cunkivenhacsas Gabsie becekianse (too late) 
Perry (accepted) ...........0....0066 2,448 0 0 
Oxley (accepted), for engineers’ 

and cast iron work ............... 1,660 0 0 





For vestry-hall and porter’s lodge pprtines, estimate), to 
be erected in City-road, Finsbury, for the parish of St. 
Luke’s, Middlesex. Mr. William Christie, architect, 
amet supplied by Mr. F. bomen’ ~ Stent :— 

M4 td 7 


MOND, osstnnctsnindaiind ston teesneesantebe 7, 0 
WEI 5. ocsvbdiosssccuidépiocbinaecsanes 7,534 0 0 
Simms & Martin ..............ss0000 7,180 0 0 
MINOR. cvncossiabiceas atuaicnbicecky sucks 6,870 0 0 
TOE 0 ci ctishiombecacdsereeseibisunes 6, 00 
Langmead & Way ..........0...00 6,700 0 0 
WOME sok iss sicsisnnccodcaausvibndalas 6,595 0 0 
OS ESS ae ht 6,533 0 0 
MN iis eckavesateessisavuechCaseus 6, 00 
Bats & TOOGON ois si isciosessecscccnces 6,139 0 0 
NINE snkssesbisivedhsstesciseisscoopes 5,945 0 0 





For alterations, No. 1, Friday-street, Cheapside, for 
Mr. Williams. Messrs. Wimble & Taylor, architects :— 
. 00 


PEE OE GIG, wap ksctonati conkiveatareenn £320 
REE coccuidnestabbnieskexcicenycinnennnili 311 0 0 
PRN oink Nh adctecrasagepvonrcrsemmbicies 302 0 0 





For a pair of small residences, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
Mr. Henry Laxton, architect. Quantities supplied :-- 
Marsland & Son ... 4 00 








1,375 0 0 
Martin............. 1, 00 
Budd & Peare 1,318 0 0 
Lathey, Bros. . - 1,273 0 0 
Megath ,......... .. 1,268 0 0 





For building a house at Addiscombe, near Croydon, for 
Mr. H. J. V. Greenway. Mr. George Perry, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Messrs. Arding & Bond :~ 


Malicott, Brothers ...............06 £2,825 0 0 

Piper & Wheeler ......ccosescrrosesne 2,822 0 0 

BORE RS aa 2,810 0 0 

Patman & Fotheringham".......... 2,777 0 0 
* Accepted, 





For house in Bramley-hill-road, Croydon, for Mr. R. 
Porter. Mr. Chas. Henman, architects. Quantities sup- 
plied by Mr. F, J. Milman :— 


NIE cvcsindatindapcondinaninccinicedivebe £5,580 0 0 
TEE ER PRET aN 5,287 0 0 
BOON, i cnt decsannniesiicticnin 5,140 0 0 
RIES Ee ries 5,074 0 0 
Btone & Peares.........csccosscccsacees 5,019 0 O 
a iekitnscnadssts sacpibainessnckecaes ' 0 0 





For the erection of workmen’s dwellings, seventeen 
cottages, mission house, school, club, and two residences, 
ve Rana laundry, at East Greenwich, for Captain 

ely :— 























a . 
ee fa $  . 
g2) 28 | oe. | 95 
Bre £3 AF 2 
eo os gs Ss g 
oS es | 5813 
Be a] am PP 
Stimpson..............000 £14,145 | £6,890 | £3,750 | £2,180 
Holland & Hannen ..., 13,780 | 6,520| 3,710| 2,076 
Myers & Sons ......... 13,264 6,420 | 3,533 1,976 
Sharpington & Cole...) 12,222 | 5,990 | 2,095 | 1,987 
Hill & Keddell ......... 11,800 | 5,797 | 3,214] 1,814 
Baguley ........ 5,785 | 3,022 | 1,780 
BAGG F eovsssicasi 5,645 | 3,017 | 1,748 
Patrick & Son .| 12,051 | 4,630] 3,204] 1,904 
Browne & Robinson.,.| 11,524 | 5,568 | 2,980 | 1,697 
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